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INTRODUCTION 


Tuas issue of the REview attempts to continue the emphasis of the Decem- 
ber 1955 issue. Also, it places additional emphasis on learning. The chapter 
on physical growth stresses recent developments in body chemistry, drugs, 
and the effects of X irradiation which have long-term significance to prob- 
lems of growth and development. The continuing concern with problems of 
emotional, social, and personality adjustment at all levels is most apparent. 

Learning is emphasized in sections dealing with the learner, stressing 
the self-concept and perceptual theory, and three chapters on learning. 
Chapter VII deals with a variety of learning problems, while Chapter 
VIII deals with problem solving and Chapter IX with the development of 
attitudes and values. Each of the authors has attempted to relate findings 
to human learning and to point out integrations of research findings. 

Concern with aging has greatly increased during this period. The 
necessity for continued research is most apparent. 


Research design is improving. The need for well-supported interdisci- 
plinary research for the solution of many problems is increasingly apparent. 


J. Murray Lee, Chairman 
Committee on Growth, Development, 
and Learning 





CHAPTER I 


Physical Growth 


KAI JENSEN 


Because of the multiplicity of scientific disciplines studying physical 
development from a variety of angles and at many different levels with 
increasingly refined and ingenious methods and techniques (including 
radioactive isotopes deposited internally; implants; homografts, autografts, 
and heterografts; X rays; photographs including stereoscopic pictures in 
full color; vital staining; electroencephalography; and controlled experi- 
mentation of excellent design) the literature is tremendous. Only a small 
fraction of the published and pertinent research can be reviewed here. 
Emphasis will be placed on basic principles of growth and development. 

For those interested in research on human physical growth and develop- 
ment currently under way, the bulletins of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (94, 95, 96, 97, 98) will be of great value. For 
those interested in specialized aspects of physical growth, much pertinent 
material will be found in the annual reviews of physiology (36, 37, 38), 
medicine (77, 78, 79), and microbiology (11, 12). 


Antecedents and Origins of Growth 


For an excellent ‘presentation of many of the problems involved in a 
consideration of the antecedents of growth as well as reports of current 
research, the reader is referred to the three-volume report of the First 
International Congress of Human Genetics (19, 20, 21). Among 
the topics covered were selection and structure of human populations, 
studies of isolates, genetic implications of demography, blood groups and 
population genetics, blood groups and disease, mutations in man, radia- 
tion genetics, experimental pathology and cytology in relation to human 
genetics, and heredity in cancer. 

The genetic die is cast once the sperm enters the ovum and the environ- 
mental, biogenetic, co-operative enterprise is begun, for the zygote contains 
all the genetic determiners of the individual. Tests are available which can 
ascertain the fact of pregnancy in the intact human at an early date with 
considerable accuracy, but at present which male cell will impregnate 
which ovum is a matter of chance. Obviously if only the better cells pro- 
duced by each parent could be utilized in the fertilization process, the 
possibilities for better offspring would be greatly enhanced. Some beginning 
steps in this direction have been taken. Both sperm and ova may be studied 
before fertilization, and fertilization has been accomplished in vitro. Sperm 
have been graded for motility. Ova have been recovered and transplanted. 
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Sperm have been preserved and later have successfully impregnated ova 
even in the case of man. Several methods for controlling ovulation in 
mammals are available. These procedures, combined with techniques for 
preserving tissues indefinitely, and transplantation developments should 
open a whole new era in the study of growth. 

For an extremely comprehensive review of the physiology of reproduc- 
tion, the reader is referred to Marshall’s encyclopedic work (62). Sawyer 
and Critchlow (80) published an excellent review of current experimental 
work in this field. Papers dealing with one or more phases of reproduction 
are being added to the scientific literature at an average rate of at least 
10 per week (30). 


Prenatal and Early Development 


The prenatal period is characterized by extremely rapid growth with the 
most spectacular growth occurring in early embryonic life. Studies of the 
period have shown that great changes can be made in the developing 
organism, provided the changes are made early. Organogenesis in humans is 
practically complete five weeks after conception. 

Ingalls (47) believes that cyclopia (one eye), Siamese twins, Mongol- 
ism, congenital heart disease, deafness, cataract, and many lesser anomalies 
are members of a series of defects produced by severe stress at various 
critical stages of the development of the embryo. He believes that just as 
in the past half century we have brought down tremendously the rate 
of infant mortality, so for the next half century we may improve our 
offspring by coming to a clearer understanding of the important months 
of life they spend in the wombs of their mothers. The experimental pro- 
duction of monstrosities in fish and rats has shown clearly that there are 
critical periods in the prenatal development when the developing organism 
is particularly susceptible to the influence of abnormal conditions such as 
oxygen deprivation. 

In Ambystoma it has been shown that there is a gradual loss of com- 
petence of the ectoderm to form a lens and of inductive ability of the optic 
vesicle (55). Holtfreter (43) demonstrated the conversion of an induced 
tail into a limb. In xenoplastic inductions the induced structure has the 
same characteristics as the donor of the tissue (4). 

Use of androgenic hormones during pregnancy, especially in the third 
and fourth months, may induce pseudohermaphroditism in humans (72). 
This fact, in addition to counselling the use of such hormones only under 
the most extreme circumstances, also calls for a searching inquiry into 
possible hormonal therapy during pregnancy as a guide in immediate 
diagnosis, therapy, and designation of gender, whenever the sex is unclear 
in a newborn infant (72). 

Trypan blue is the only teratogen, aside from fetal irradiation, which 
has been reported to induce transposition of arterial trunks (24). These 
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trypan-blue-induced transposition complexes resemble human complexes 
in all important respects, and it is believed, therefore, that the two have 
a common embry ological origin (24). 


Murphy, Dagg, and Karnofsky (69) compared the effects of teratogenic 
chemicals as found in 36 studies. 

Mongolism is present at birth and cannot develop after the child is born. 
Practically every organ system, external and internal, of the Mongoloid 
infant, has failed to reach a developmental stage comparable to that of the 
average infant. Apparently the Mongoloid is the result of a deceleration 
of fetal growth (7). Rarely do the developmental defects go back to the 
first five weeks or the organogenetic (embryonic) period of prenatal life. 

The relative incidence of microcephaly closely approximates the muta- 
tion rates estimated for other rare congenital diseases of man (52) ; hence, 
it may well be some sort of genetic accident. The cerebro-spinal fluid is 
so sensitive to vitamin A deficiency that several workers have suggested 
that it may be used as a guide to the onset of hydrocephaly (67). 

Retrolental fibroplasia, which was first described by Terry in 1942 and 
which by 1954 had become the commonest late complication of premature 
birth and had assumed first rank among the causes of blindness in children 
in the United States, is now well on its way out. This tragic disease can 
be either entirely or almost entirely eliminated by use of oxygen therapy 
(2, 34). The mechanism by which oxygen influences immature retinal 
vessels, however, is still not clear and to the research worker has assumed 
growing importance. 


Anthropometric Measurements 


Krogman (53) published a digest and appraisal of the available data 
on height and weight, including ethnic differences, general body growth, 
body build and composition, tissue thicknesses and bone growth, and the 
role of diet and other physiologic factors as revealed in studies made from 
1950 through 1955. 

Greulich (31) compared the physical growth and developmental statuses 
of 898 American-born Japanese children living in the San Francisco Bay 
area of California with a group matched for age and sex living in Japan. 
The American-born Japanese children were found to be taller, heavier, 
and more advanced skeletally than the native Japanese children. The 
skeletal status of the California Japanese children was found to be very 
similar to that of the Cleveland White Children on whom the Greulich-Pyle 
standards were standardized. Greulich interpreted this to mean that pre- 
viously reported skeletal retardation in native Japanese children is not 
properly attributable to some racial difference between Japanese and 
Caucasians. 

Cowgill (13) developed three equations for calculating specific gravity 
from height and weight data. These were checked against individuals 
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representing extremes of height and weight; newborn male infants; “well- 
fed” American children; “protein-deficient” children of Jamaica; boy 
scouts; boys classified as tall, abnormally thin, short, and fat; normal 
and obese men in whom studies of bodily composition were made; and 
German soldiers repatriated from Russian war prisoner camps. 

Growth status may be ascertained from either cross-sectional or longi- 
tudinal data; increment, velocity, or growth progress can be determined 
only from the latter. Data of this kind, however, do not inevitably follow 
from the longitudinal approach; indeed most of our longitudinal programs 
to date have yielded only average cross-sectional values (53). 

Although many questions can be answered only by means of the longi- 
tudinal approach, some special problems inhere in the use of this method. 
Specific objectives, particular methods, special techniques, populations, 
and experimental design are subject to change, and, therefore, the research 
program must be continually modified and updated. Some of our older 
anthropometric studies have greatly lessened in value because they did 
not describe the social and economic backgrounds of the populations 
studied. 

Sequential analysis, which should be of exceedingly great value in 
longitudinal research, is not yet being used to any appreciable extent in 
the study of physical growth. In testing a statistical hypothesis, this 
technique of probability analysis controls the possible errors committed 
by a wrong decision as effectively as the best current procedure based on 
a predetermined number of observations, yet it substantially reduces the 
number of observations necessary (102). 

Among the problems needing further study in this area are the relation 
of the external characteristics of physique and growth to such things as 
metabolic functions and endocrine balances; the possible ways in which 
anthropometric measurements may be most advantageously supplemented 
by such devices as body photographs, X rays of internal body structures, 
and ratings made during the physical examination; the interrelations and 
interdependencies of different kinds of data pertinent to physical growth; 
and the relations of anthropometric measurements to various characteristics 
of mental and personality development (65). The psychological impacts 
upon the individual of wide divergences in various aspects of physical 
growth also need consideration and study. 


Growth of Body Segments and Tissues 


Interest in the study of various body segments and tissues continued. 
Garn (27) made fat measurements at 12 body sites and X-rayed six regions 
of the body. He found highest r’s with weight, iliac spine, mid-trochanteric, 
and lower thoracic. Meredith (64) added to our knowledge of ontogeny 
of the human chin by studying variability at three childhood ages (4 years, 
9 years, and 14 years) and amount of change during the interval between 
age 4 years and age 14 years. He devised a quantitative method which 
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showed that during the decade investigated there was a progressive 
increase in anterior concavity of the mandible. 

Scott (81) studied the developmental and functional interrelationships 
between neuromuscular and skeletal systems within an organism and con- 
cluded that the neuromuscular unit is not only a unit of muscle function, 
but also, through its power of controlling muscle growth and migration, 
a means whereby the central nervous system may produce extensive changes 
in skeletal morphology. 

“Early”extraction of the deciduous teeth because of caries, and urban- 
ization, were each found to exert an accelerating influence upon eruption 
of the permanent teeth (1). 

The development of the skeleton and joints in the human hand was 
studied by Gray, Gardner, and O’Rahilly (29) in 172 human embryos 
and fetuses ranging from 7 to 460 mm. in length. Mainland (60) compared 
measurements with inspection in the assessment of roentgenograms. Howells 
(45) analyzed 54 measurements of 100 male human skulls and found that 
10 measurements accounted for virtually all the correlation in the cranial 
vault proper. Young (105) studied the postnatal growth of the frontal and 
parietal bones in a longitudinal sample of 20 boys and a cross-sectional 
sample of 50 men. He concluded that in man brain development determines 
the gross dimensions of the cranial vault, while location, time of appear- 
ance, and growth potential of ossification centers mediate the extent to 
which individual bones contribute to this growth. Merz, Trotter, and 
Peterson (66) derived equations for the most precise estimation of skeletal 
weight in the living. 

Roentgenograms were used by Baer and Durkatz (3) to study bilateral 
asymmetry in skeletal maturation of the hand and wrist in 123 boys and 
122 girls. In both sexes the carpal bones showed a considerably higher 
average percentage of asymmetry than the average for the epiphyses. For 
both sexes neither hand was found to be significantly advanced matura- 
tionally over the other. 

Population analysis by means of blood-group studies revealed ethno- 
graphic distinctions with a detailed precision previously unattainable (22, 
104). During the First International Congress of Human Genetics (21) 
29 papers on blood groups and population genetics, blood groups and 
disease, and legal applications of blood groups and other anthropological 
limits were presented. 

Bassett (5) published a stereoscopic atlas of human anatomy in full 
color. To date, this work covers the central nervous system, the head and 
neck, the upper extremity, and the thorax. 

Among other body segments and tissues which have been the subject 
of research are glands (salivary, thyroid, prostate, human pituitary fossa, 
adrenal, and mammary including areolar size), thorax and its viscera, 
calf of leg, human triceps surae muscle, heart, facial growth, hematopoietic 
tissues, neurones, blood, nervous pathways in the human labyrinth, the 
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human diencephalon (epithalamus, dorsal thalamus, thalamus ventralis, 
hypothalamus), cochlea of ear, teeth (condition and eruption of), eye, 
lens of eye, fundus oculi, skin, width and length of collagen fibrils during 
development of human skin, head hair, and subcutaneous fat (49). 


General Characteristics of Development 


Many things determine the rate, pattern, and direction of physical 
development. As a rule the sequences are orderly and well defined. Pre- 
natal growth is extremely rapid. In general, growth decelerates from birth 
on with the exception of a prepuberal spurt. Different organs, tissues, and 
structures have different growth rates and patterns and this differential 
growth continues from conception to death. Differences in the timing and 
rate of fundamental growth processes among individuals may account for 
some intra-species variability. Many of the large differences between adult 
men and apes and monkeys apparently arise through changes in the 
timing and rate of otherwise fundamentally similar growth processes (104). 

In considering the determiners of physical development, there is an in- 
creasing tendency to recognize multiple causation. For example, there is 
a growing realization that the outcomes of the genetic process depend not 
only on the genetic material available, but also on the conditions under 
which it develops. The concept of heredity as setting absolute limits is giving 
way to the concept that the only limits which exist are those which obtain 
under a given set of circumstances, and that as those circumstances are 
changed, outcomes may change. 

Obviously the growth potential usually is an asset. However, it may 
become a liability, as it does when normal growth in some tissue suddenly 
changes to uncontrolled, invasive, neoplastic growth. Then growth which 
ordinarily is patterned, ordered, and integrated becomes unintegrated, in- 
vasive, or destructive. Strong (87) thinks that during aging the mechanism 
that keeps the individual in equilibrium may become disrupted, and that 
because of this loss of control of the parts of the body, cancer of one or 
more elements is able to originate and grow at the expense of the rest 
of the body. 

Recent experimentation has revealed a compensatory mechanism which 
tends to keep the species in equilibrium by correcting for deviations from 
the norm which have developed through selection (87). Thus, animals which 
had been bred for cancer resistance showed a reversal in the normative 
direction after many generations. Chemically induced neoplasias appeared 
at earlier and earlier latent periods in animals which had been bred for 
resistance to the tumors. 

Illingworth (46) used the term dissociation to describe growth condi- 
tions in a child where there is a departure from the usual relationship of 
one field of development to another. He held this to be a common but 
neglected phenomenon whose significance and underlying causation should 
always be sought. 
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Tanner’s recent volume on growth at adolescence (88) is of interest and 
importance because it is more concerned with why adolescents grow than it 
is with the facts of growth per se. Harris (39) edited a critical analysis of 
the concept of development. 

Blommers and Stroud (8) contended that there are neither theoretical 
nor empirical bases for believing that organismic age successfully predicts 
school achievement. It appears that the more physiological and anatomical 
the age scores used in determining organismic age, the poorer the correla- 
tion between it and school achievement. 

In the area of health very important developments were the greater 
acceptance of a range of variation as being consistent with health and 
an increased willingness to consider a variety of possible causes when 
growth disturbance is recognized (58, 59). 

The age of maximum probability of onset of a lesion, the range of dis- 
tribution about this maximum value, and the percentage of animals that 
will acquire a given lesion varies for different diseases. Consequently the 
forces that hasten or retard age changes leading to the onset of the major 
diseases of a species play a critical role in longevity (82). 

Studies of the changes that occur in collagen during the maturation 
showed that they resemble those produced in vitro by heat. The observed 
decrease in cellular activity during maturation and senescence was also 
thought to resemble the decrease in cellular vitality and survival following 
radiation injury. It was suggested that the relationships, if any, between 
decreased longevity following radiation and physiologic aging might be 
ascertained through quantitative measurements of the changes occurring 
in collagenous tissue during maturation and senescence (83). 


Nutritional Components of Development 


An important general work in this field is McCollum’s volume on nutri- 
tion (56) which deals with the sequence of ideas in nutrition investigations 
as well as the outcomes of such studies. 

The epidemiologic, clinico-pathologic, and experimental evidence that 
nutritional factors are causally related in arteriosclerosis, diabetes, and 
various degenerative diseases which are the cause of death in much of the 
world continued to accumulate (73). The relative incidence of coronary 
thrombosis in different racial groups was shown to be associated not with 
race but with dietary habits (104). 

In “underprivileged” areas of the world where little fat is eaten, there 
is a striking scarcity of arteriosclerotic lesions, particularly of the coronary 
arteries. On the other hand, in the United States, which has one of the 
world’s highest fat diets, the highest incidence of coronary disease is also 
found. Genetics, hormonal components, muscular activity, and other factors 
undoubtedly play important roles as well, but the nutritional aspects cannot 
be discounted (101). Keys and his group (51) proposed that the quantity 
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of fat in the diet may be the most important nongenetic factor affecting 
cholesterol levels in the serum of man. 

Thomasson (89, 90) studied the effect of diets rich in different types of 
fats on the growth rate and length of survival. Butterfat and lard increased 
the growth rate and decreased longevity whereas unsaturated fatty acids 
had an opposite effect. 

There is increasing evidence that obese persons may actually consume 
a smaller number of calories per day than nonobese individuals of the same 
age and height (32). In one study of 28 obese and 28 nonobese girls 
matched for height and age the nonobese consumed 700 calories more per 
day than the obese. Significantly less activity was manifested by the obese 
persons (50). Studies of the caloric requirements of obese persons after 
their body weight has been reduced to normal are needed. 

When four different genetic strains of mice were placed on a high fat 
diet, all four strains increased their caloric intake, but only two of the 
four strains manifested increased body weight. Follow-up studies revealed 
that the strains which did not become obese showed an increase in oxygen 
consumption while the others did not, presumably depositing the extra 
calories as fat rather than burning them (32). 

Hopkins, Murray, and Campbell (44) found that fats which increased 
the growth rate also increased the food intake and vice versa. A low ratio 
of saturated to unsaturated fatty acids produced the most satisfactory 
growth rates. Apparently optimum growth and maximum growth are not 
synonymous. 

Two-thirds of all deaths in a critical period of life have been shown to 
be selective for a single character, weight. Since birth weight and adult 
weight, however, are not highly correlated, a higher mortality in adult life 
of individuals who were overweight as babies does not follow. Studies of 
man usually cover only a fraction of the life cycle and conclusions based 
on such a time sample must not be generalized for the total life cycle. 
Thus, although it is known that optimal survival during birth and the first 
month of life occurs among babies of a particular weight, only extended 
follow-up studies, which have not been made, could show that optimum 
survival up to any given subsequent age would be in the same birth-weight 
group. Likewise, maximum fertility might be in still another birth-weight 
group, and so on (35). 

For some time it has been known that sugar plays an important role in the 
etiology of dental caries. Gustafsson (33) compared groups where sugar 
was consumed only at meals with groups where sugar was consumed also 
between meals and found a statistically significant increase in the caries 
activity of several times the figures for the control period. The initial lower 
caries activity was restored within the following year after withdrawal of 
the between-meals candy. 


It now seems clear that “good diets” by past definition must give way to 
a concept of optimum nutrition in terms of an increasingly narrow range 
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between deficiency and excess for each of the nutrients and must be based 
upon individual body function and environmental conditions. Morgan and 
others (68) raised the question of whether or not more illness in the United 
Kingdom may now be due to vitamin D excess than the rickets it prevents. 
Excessive amounts of vitamin D may act as a tissue toxin capable of produc- 
ing cellular injury (103). If a child receives sufficient calories from sugar 
and starchy foods but lacks adequate protein in his diet, the result is 
“classic” or “sugar baby” Kwashiorkor. In the underprivileged areas of 
the world today severe protein malnutrition is an almost universal problem 
(6). On the other hand, under special circumstances, such as in chronic 
liver disease where the patient is on the verge of hepatic insufficiency, a 
high protein diet may result in hepatic coma (101). 


X Irradiation 


The increasing concern for the effects of X irradiation is clearly seen 
in the tremendously expanded literature on the subject. The Annual Review 
of Physiology (9) announced that henceforth the biological effects of radia- 
tion would no longer be covered in a single chapter because the literature 
is too extensive for effective coverage. 

There is general agreement that radiations produce mutations, that muta- 
tions are in general harmful, that the potential danger is great, that there 
is no dose so small as to produce no mutations at all, that X irradiation 
induced changes at the gene or chromosome level are irrevocable, and 
that doses are cumulative without regard for time (70, 71). 

Lewis (54) showed that there is a direct linear relationship between the 
dose of radiation and the occurrence of leukemia. This means that any 
amount of radiation takes its toll of the population, and any increase takes 
a greater toll. Within narrow limits it is now possible to calculate the 
number of deaths from leukemia that will result in any population follow- 
ing any increase in radiation from any source. Similarly, for the individual 
it is now possible to calculate the probability of death from leukemia as 
a result of any particular dose of radiation (17). 

Particularly ominous is the fact that children accumulate Sr 90 more 
rapidly than do adults. Sr 90 in children is 4 to 5 times that found in the 
general population, and 10 percent of children exceed the Sr 90 figure for 
the general population by a factor of at least 20. Moreover, the effects of 
radiation may be harmful or even disastrous not only for the individual 
immediately concerned but also for his progeny. 

The very important United Nations Report on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation (92) made it clear that even if nuclear tests are stopped in 1958, 
as many as 2500 to 100,000 babies eventually will be born with major 
genetic defects because of the fall-out and that between 400 to 2000 new 
leukemia cases will develop annually for the same reason. This report is in 
agreement with the report of the Medical Research Council of Great Britain 
(63) and of the National Academy of Sciences (70). 
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Upton (99) reviewed 67 publications dealing with ionizing radiation 
and the aging process. He concluded that the life span is shortened by 
exposure to ionizing radiation in direct proportion to the amount of radia- 
tion absorbed. This life-shortening action involves degenerative changes 
resembling accelerated natural aging. Ingalls (47) has shown that given 
dosages of irradiation have a greater effect on embryos and fetuses than 
on the gonads. Robinow and Silverman (74) studied radiation hazards 
in the field of pediatrics. Foreman (23) reviewed the literature dealing with 
the 20 radioactive nuclides which at present constitute potential health 
hazards. 

Bond and Cronkite (9) concluded that the basic defect in fatally irradi- 
ated animals is probably an absence of cells of sufficient maturity to respond 
to physiologic factors of growth and differentiation that are present or can 
be released by appropriate stimuli in the irradiated animal. 

Although most of our concern has been directed toward fall-out from the 
testing of nuclear weapons, the hazard from nuclear reactors for power 
production is a greater potential threat. Currently, however, by far the 
largest artificial contribution to the irradiation of the population is from 
medical X rays (93). 

Responding to this latter situation, Israel (48) has called for a discon- 
tinuation of low-dosage irradiation of the gonads. Zavon and Valger (106) 
studied the use of 34 machines of 14 different makes and found 22 of the 


fluoroscopes had dose rates greater than the currently accepted maximal 
allowable limit. 


Faila and his committee (17) concluded that the estimated gamma ray 
fall-out dose of 0.1 r in 30 years from weapons testing is negligible in com- 
parison with other radiation hazards and in light of the standards of toler- 
ability set by the N.A.S. Committee on Genetic Effects of Atomic Radiation 
(71). This Committee concluded that the population of the United States 
should be protected from receiving a total reproductive lifetime dose (con- 
ception to age 30) of more than 10 roentgens of man-made radiation to the 
reproductive cells. Such a dose was termed “tolerable.” It would give ‘rise 
to some 50,000 new instances of tangible inherited defects in the first gen- 
eration and ultimately about 500,000 per generation on the assumption of 
a stationary population and an indefinite continuation of the 10 r rate. The 
total number of mutants induced and passed on was estimated to be some 
5 million by the six geneticist members of the Committee. These amazing 
consequences regarded as “tolerable” by the Committee are an interesting 
illustration of how cold-blooded science (or scientists) can be. 

All the above considerations of the effects of atomic radiation are pre- 
dicted on “weapons testing” at the current or at a diminished rate in con- 
junction with other presently operating atomic hazards. Obviously if “weap- 
ons use” occurs, as in a nuclear war, the results will be catastrophic. 

On the encouraging side, if no nuclear war occurs, several things may 
be said. The mutational consequences of radiation, at least upon rare occa- 
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sions, may be beneficial; some tiny beachheads in countering the harmful 
effects of radiation have been attained; and the beneficial uses of radiation 
are increasing. 

Mutations, radiation induced or otherwise produced, may be good as 
well as bad. Without them evolution would not have occurred. It has even 
been suggested that it might turn out to be a very good thing to have the 
genes periodically altered by an outside source (26). 

Anatomical, physiological, and biochemical studies on the influence of 
protective agents on mammals have been reported. Chemical protectors have 
been studied both in vitro and in vivo. A great deal of work has been done 
in evaluating the protective action of various SH-containing compounds 
and other biochemical and inorganic compounds (9). The relative pro- 
tective action of altering the MEA molecule was studied by Doherty and 
Burnett (15). The administration of betamercaptoethylmine to the pregnant 
woman before irradiation protected the fetus (9, 61, 76). 

Several workers studied the combined effects of shielding various organs, 
of injecting mercaptoethylmine before exposure, and marrow or spleen in- 
jections after exposure (9, 61, 92). Hollaender and Kimball (42) reported 
that genetic damage from radiation can be protected against by pretreat- 
ment, but not as yet by post-treatment. Combining various preprotective 
with post-exposure restorative agents has been demonstrated to be effective 
(9). 

Spontaneous regeneration of most tissues occurs after doses of radiation 
from which there is survival. In some tissues that are not essential to life 
some permanent atrophy may occur, and the same may occur in portions 
of tissues that are essential to life. Survival rate was significantly increased 
by first irradiating portions of the body and then later irradiating the entire 
remaining portion of the body (9). 

Restoration of the hemopoietic phase of radiation injury can be acceler- 
ated, the course of the radiation syndrome altered, and the 30-day survival 
rate improved, but the relationship of such restoration to longevity, genetic 
effects, and tumor induction is not clear (9). 


Stender and Hornykiewytsch (85, 86) confirmed the fact that protection 
is afforded if irradiation is carried out at oxygen tensions below 10 percent. 
Others reported that rats protected by hypoxia against lethality later showed 
shortening of life span, arteriosclerosis, hypertension, cataracts, and 
cachexia (9). If the protective mechanism operates via oxygen deficit, the 
limit of hypoxia that will sustain life in the organism will be the limit of 
protection (9, 92, 100). 

In efforts to reduce the amount of radiation of medical origin some 
promising advances have been made in the manufacture of more sensitive 
X-ray film, faster X-ray screens, and the use of filtering aluminum to at- 
tenuate the biological effect without serious loss in the production of read- 
able roentgenograms (41). Image amplification also offers an avenue for 
the reduction of radiation exposure. 
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Many different radioactive isotopes are being used in ever increasing 
amounts in research laboratories all over the world to help answer many 
questions in biology and medicine which could not otherwise be answered 
(18, 75, 91). Radioactive phosphorus, gold, iron, chromium, and cobalt 
are used in the treatment of disease (75, 91). McCullagh (57) in a concise 
review listed many advantages of the use of radioiodine in the treatment 
of thyroid disease. Agreement is almost universal that radioiodine is safe 
and effective, and gives results at least equal to, if not better than, thyroidec- 
tomy at the hands of a skilled surgeon (75). 


Chemotherapy 


All of the attributes of mind and body which accompany wakefulness are 
subject to control and modification by circulating substances such as 
metabolites, hormones, or drugs, as well as by sensory controls (25). In 
research studies involving the molecular chemistry of the brain several 
drugs have been found to profoundly affect its activity. Such drugs are of 
two basic types: central nervous system stimulants (e.g., LSD, amphet- 
amine, pipradols), and tranquilizers (e.g., reserpine alkaloids, chlor- 
promazine, propanediols) (84). 

The antagonistic effects of sodium amytal and bulbocapnine in catatonia 
are well known. Failure of the fetus to rid itself of phenylpyruvic acid pro- 
duces feeblemindedness. Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD 25) in extremely 
minute doses will for some eight hours change a subject into a fairly typical 
schizophrenic. Administration of an anti-serontonia drug produces mental 
disturbances. Chlorpromazine or reserpine given to patients who are mania- 
cal makes a high percentage quiet down to where they are sensible and well 
behaved. Destructive, hyperkinetic, inattentive children have been made 
more tractable with some success by drug therapy. In some children with 
cerebral palsy tension athetosis, meprobamate had promising effects (84). 
Amphetamine and the pipradols have been employed to treat children in 
certain types of depression and narcolepsy. 

Despite the tremendous activity in this field, factual information con- 
cerning dosages, side effects, indications, and limitations of these proce- 
dures and techniques is limited or conflitting. Under these circumstances 
it is distressing to note that the public demand for tranquilizers is so great 
that Gerard (28) estimated that 3 in 10 prescriptions dispensed were for 
tranquilizers. 

The manner in which these drugs affect behavior of the brain is certainly 
not clear, but it is thought they do so by modifying the functioning of the 
reticular activity system, the principal integrating system of the brain, 
which controls the reception and conduction of all sensory signals in the 
nervous system. Apparently stimulants augment and/or distort reticular 
activity, while tranquilizers diminish reticular function (10, 16). 

Sawyer and Critchlow (80) published an excellent review of current 
experimentation in this field. Work in this area should be greatly encour- 
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aged. Certainly this approach is better than destruction of brain tissue 
through lobotomy or cooking, or the inertia engendered by acceptance of 
the fatalistic doctrine that genetic considerations irrevocably predetermined 
matters once and for all. 
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CHAPTER II 


Development of Mental Abilities 


SAMUEL R. PINNEAU * and HAROLD E. JONES 


Dourine the past three years increased emphasis was given to theoretical 
issues in the organization and development of mental abilities (11, 17, 30). 
Some continued progress was made in the study of environmental and 
organismic factors but without major advances in method. 

In longitudinal studies, research continued to be focused on patterns of 
mental growth. Berkeley Growth Study findings on the development of 
mental ability were summarized by Bayley (12, 13). In a subsequent paper 
(11) on mental development in late adolescence, she reported individual 
differences in reaching the ceiling of growth; some individuals failed to 
gain beyond age 18 and others were still gaining in mental ability after 
age 21. Cornell and Armstrong (20), using the intelligence test data of 
the Harvard Growth Study, found four different patterns of mental 
growth. They suggested several subdivisions within each of the descriptive 
categories. Since these intergrade, they are not to be regarded as “types” 
of mental growth. Sontag, Baker, and Nelson (63, 64), in studies con- 
sidered later in this chapter, related patterns of growth to personality 
characteristics and parental variables. 


The Meaning and Constancy of the IQ 


Several publications dealt with the significance of IQ scores, special 
attention being directed to problems of comparability. Ewers (25) dis- 
cussed the hazards involved when relatively untrained workers use different 
tests with nonequivalent scores. Pinneau (51) showed that nonequivalence 
may also occur among 1Q’s at different ages on the same test; through 
the use of deviation IQ’s he stabilized the significance of Stanford-Binet IQ’s 
by giving them at each age a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 16. 
This step is in agreement with recommendations of DeGroot (22) and 
Dunn (23) except that the latter author proposed dropping the term /Q 
because of ambiguous meanings. 

Bayley (13) suggested that the systematic increase in variability in 
mental age score in early adolescence reflects a true state of increased varia- 
bility in intelligence. Armstrong (8) and Sontag, Baker, and Nelson (63) 
shared this position. The latter investigators were impressed by the fact 
that as a result of age changes in variability, a child may obtain different 
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standard scores at two ages although his IQ remains the same; or his 
IQ may change in spite of a constant standard score. This should not be 
taken, however, as implying that standard scores are less valid than the 
ratio IQ. Actually, the reverse is the case if we are to accept the interpreta- 
tion of the intelligence quotient as essentially a measure of relative position. 

A number of writers in Indian journals have advocated discontinuing 
the use of intelligence tests because the IQ is not constant with age (21, 
48). It seems unlikely that these same writers would propose discarding 
measures of height and weight because of individual differences in patterns 
of physical growth. 

Further research has been reported on the predictive value of tests given 
in infancy. Bayley concluded from her review of longitudinal data (13) 
that there seemed to be little hope of being able to measure in the very young 
an intellectual factor predictive of later intelligence. A similar conclusion 
with respect to the Gesell Developmental Examination was reached by Wit- 
tenborn and his associates (68). The infancy data used in this study were 
drawn from the files of the Yale Clinic. Cavanaugh and others (19) also 
obtained results consistent with this position, in a longitudinal study of the 
mental development of 34 children. 


Apgar and others (6) investigated the relationship between oxygenation 
at birth and intellectual development in the preschool years. In a sample of 
over 250 subjects they found no significant correlation between IQ in the 
preschool years and blood oxygen content at any time during the first 
three hours after birth. 


Factors related to change in IQ have been investigated extensively at the 
Fels Institute. Baker, Sontag, and Nelson (9) found no support for the 
hypothesis that upward trends in IQ are the result of gains in specific areas 
of ability (their results indicate that IQ fluctuations tend to involve general 
rather than specific changes). Incidental to this, they demonstrated that age 
changes in the relative standing of their subjects were not a function of the 
age change in the ratio of verbal to nonverbal items. 


The relation of IQ change to personality variables was investigated by 
Kagan and others (35). The authors concluded that high need achievement, 
competitive striving, and curiosity about nature are related to gains in IQ 
score because they facilitate the acquisition of skills measured by intelli- 
gence tests. The IQ changes were between the subjects’ smoothed IQ’s at six 
and 10 years; the personality assessments were made from Rorschach and 
Thematic Apperception Test records obtained on the subjects at median 
ages of 10-5 and 11-6, respectively. Since the personality measures were 
obtained after rather than before the period of change in ability, a question 
may be raised as to whether it was legitimate to conclude that the personality 
characteristics led to the changes in IQ. The converse conclusion is also 
possible, i.e., that the personality differences were a function of the 
changes in ability. Similar difficulties are evident in the broader study by 
Sontag, Baker, and Nelson (63) on the same subjects. 
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Intelligence and Cultural Variables 


Carlsson (18) suggested that different kinds of test dimensions will be 
related to verbal ability to the extent that they show social class differences 
even if they are not verbal in nature. This conclusion was based on the 
premise that a verbal factor is the chief dimension on which social classes 
differ. A fertile field for the investigation of social class differences may be 
developed in the study of loadings of social status dimensions on the factors 
obtained in the major factor analyses of human abilities. 


Estes (24), in keeping with her earlier work, reported that fifth-graders 
grouped on the basis of socioeconomic level showed no significant dif- 
ferences in IQ’s on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Since this 
is contrary to usual findings, the question may be raised as to whether the 
results reflect special characteristics of the samples or of the W/SC at this 
age. 

The Davis-Eells test, constructed with the purpose of eliminating cultural 
inequalities for subjects, was utilized in a number of studies. Angelino and 
Shedd (4) examined the relation of these test scores to socioeconomic status 
among children in the first six grades; statistically significant differences 
(in the usual direction) were found in all but the first grade. Similar 
results were obtained by Marquart and Bailey (41) and Geist (28). An- 
other attempt to derive a “culture-fair” test was reported by Hess (31). The 
consensus of evidence now indicates that social status differences in intelli- 
gence cannot be fully accounted for in terms of cultural bias (52). In a 
study relevant to this problem, Laird (38) compared the WISC scores of 
two groups of boys who differed in socioeconomic status but were similar in 
age, ethnic origin, physical status and health, school attendance, family 
unit, and area of residence. The high and low socioeconomic groups had 
mean IQ’s of 115 and 103 respectively. 


A new approach to cross-cultural intelligence testing was used by Prothro 
(53) in Beirut. Students were tested with the Henmon-Nelson in English, 
a similar test in Arabic, and a multiple-choice vocabulary test in Arabic. 
The tests in Arabic predicted course grades as well as did the Henmon- 
Nelson scores. Correlations ranged between .51 and .57. Prothro concluded 
that an intelligence test can be adapted for use in different cultures if the 
criterion of intelligence is shared by the cultures. Among Navaho children 
of various degrees of schooling, Norman and Midkiff (46) made a compara- 
tive study of the Goodenough test and the Progressive Matrices. Perform- 
ance on the latter was well below the average for the standardization 
sample. Another study among the Navaho, by Howell, Evans, and Downing 
(33), reported a mean IQ score of 84 (Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale) 
but a superior record on two nonverbal subtests (Block Design and Object 
Assembly) . 

A sample of approximately 5000 persons was utilized by Pihlblad and 
Gregory (50) in a study of intelligence in relation to occupational factors. 
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As expected, positive relationships were found with occupational choice 
and with membership in the professional class. Differences in interest areas 
in relation to intelligence were found by Leach (39) to be well established 
as early as the ninth grade. The occupational distribution of parents with 
feeble-minded offspring was studied by Murphy (45). She found (among 
500 “severely deficient institutionalized males”) a broad distribution of 
occupational categories and, therefore, concluded that no social class or 
occupational group is exempt from birth of deficient children. 

Studies of the intelligence of juvenile delinquents yielded resuits similar 
to those previously reported by Glueck and Glueck. For 67 delinquents 
Blank (15) obtained a mean Verbal IQ (Wechsler-Bellevue) of 87 as com- 
pared with a mean Performance IQ of 100. With the W/SC, Richardson 
and Surko (56) also reported significantly different mean Verbal and 
Performance IQ’s (87 and 92 respectively) among 105 delinquents. In 
measures of achievement, performance in reading and arithmetic was found 
to be lower than would be expected on the basis of mental test scores. 
These investigators concluded that the problem in this group appeared to 
be less a matter of deficient intellect than of the utilization of ability in 
school tasks. 

Pearson and Amacher (49) analyzed intelligence test data of 3594 
unwed mothers in Minnesota. This sample represented approximately 40 
percent of Minnesota’s unwed mothers between 1946 and 1951, and about 
95 percent of those who during this period surrendered their children for 
adoptive placement by social agencies. The mean IQ of the sample was 
100, with a SD of 18. The distribution departed significantly from normal- 
ity due to inadequate representation in the dull normal range. 


Intelligence and Personal and Social Adjustment 


A number of studies were concerned with the relationship between 
intelligence and anxiety as measured by Taylor’s Manifest Anxiety Scale 
(36, 44, 59, 62, 66). In contrast to earlier reports, Mayzner, Sersen, and 
Tresselt (44) found positive but insignificant relationships between scores 
on the two variables for a college sample. Voas (66), using 84 naval cadets 
as subjects, tested Taylor’s earlier hypothesis that more intelligent subjects 
might “outguess” the anxiety scale and thus produce an artificial negative 
relationship. When the subjects answered the scale under instructions to 
give the best answer, a statistically significant correlation of —.29 was 
obtained with American Council on Education Psychological Examination 
scores. For 319 subjects who took the scale under “normal conditions” the 
correlation was .06. There is a question as to whether these results actually 
support the hypothesis since the question is not whether subjects can 
“outguess” the scale but rather whether they do “outguess” the scale in 
the usual testing situation. Kerrick (36) selected 20 subjects from a popula- 
tion of 400 high-school students so that there were five subjects in each of 
four groups—high IQ, high anxiety; low IQ, low anxiety. These subjects 
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were then asked to rate 10 attitudinal concepts on 10 scales. The analysis 
indicated that intelligence was related to scale discrimination, and that 
anxiety and IQ appear to interact with regard to discrimination—anxiety 
“made” the high IQ subjects less discriminating and the low IQ subjects 
more discriminating. Siegman (62) found among psychiatric and medical 
patients that in contrast to subjects with low anxiety scores those with high 
scores made a significantly poorer record on timed than on the untimed 
subtests of the W A/S. Thus, the effects of time limits and of other pressures 
involved in the mental test situation may to some extent depend upon per- 
sonality factors. 

In an investigation of reactions to frustration among normal and superior 
children Angelino and Shedd (4) used the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study. The results were interpreted as indicating either that intelligence 
was not a factor in the mode of reaction to frustration or that the P-F was 
not an accurate instrument for determining what a person actually would 
do in real life. 

Another group of studies dealt with ability to predict intelligence from 
performance on the Rorschach (1, 7, 26, 65). The study by Armitage and 
others (7) on psychiatric hospital patients is a major contribution in this 
area. The sample for the quantitative phase of the study consisted of 503 
patients. The subjects’ scores on 19 different Rorschach variables were 
correlated with their W-B IQ’s. The magnitude of the correlations ranged 
between —.14 and .34. In the qualitative phase of the study three different 
judges estimated the intelligence of 120 of the subjects, utilizing the psycho- 
grams and protocols independently. These estimates were then correlated 
with the W-B 1Q’s. The median correlation across three judges and three 
diagnostic categories was .69 for the protocols and .43 for the psycho- 
grams. Due to the method of selection of these cases, these relationships 
are somewhat higher than they would have been for a representative sample. 


Genetic Influences on Intelligence 


Burt (17) summarized a number of points of view on the inheritance of 
mental ability in his Bingham Memorial Lecture. He concluded that over 
80 percent of the total variance in mental ability is attributable to genetic 
factors and that this major contribution of heredity tends to be neglected 
by psychologists. Although stating that basic studies must be conducted 
on children rather than on college students or adults, Burt made no use of 
evidence from longitudinal studies which have demonstrated individual 
differences in the patterns of mental growth as well as in level at a given 
age. With regard to nonintellectual factors which influence mental per- 
formance, Burt made the important point that these are not solely environ- 
mental, but themselves involve genetic variation. 

In many writings the interest in genetic influences on intelligence has 
been coupled with a concern for the social implications of differential 
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fertility rates among the various intelligence levels. This was evident in 
Burt’s papers (16, 17) and was dealt with in considerable detail by 
Anastasi (2) in a review of studies on intelligence and family size. Scott 
and Nisbet (60) reported in a study of 288 women that the negative 
correlation between family size and intelligence persists into the adult 
years and that the relationship with family size is greater for verbal than for 
nonverbal tests. They interpreted this as suggesting that environmental 
factors associated with family size exercise an influence on test performance 
well into adulthood. An alternative possibility is that this relation is a 
reflection of differential fertility rates of the different intellectual levels. 
Special samples do not always yield evidence of differential fertility; thus, 
Warburton and Venables (67) in a study of 1004 technical college students 
found that in this sample the relationship between Matrices intelligence and 
family size was approximately zero. 


Intelligence and Achievement 


The reading development of 209 children was followed from the first to 
the sixth grade by Anderson, Hughes, and Dixon (3), with the finding that 
the more intelligent children learn to read at an earlier age and make more 
rapid progress in reading. When these subjects were reclassified on the 
basis of reading rate, the investigators reported that the average first-grade 
1Q of the fast group was considerably above that of the slow group. They 
also found that the mean Stanford-Binet IQ of the former showed a great 
increase between the first and sixth grades. An inspection of the data 
suggests that for this superior group the major portion of the increase 
can be accounted for in terms of the increased variability of IQ scores 
with age. Barbe (10) reasoned that if group intelligence tests are measures 
of reading ability, an improvement in reading should result in an increase 
in IQ. This hypothesis was investigated with Forms A and B of the Otis 
test. Fifty-one undergraduates who showed marked gains in reading rate 
and comprehension failed to show a significant change in IQ score. 


Institutionalized and Defective Children 


Masland (42) presented a carefully integrated review of the biological 
causes of mental retardation and indicated areas which currently needed 
intensive study. Research on psychological and cultural problems in mental 
subnormality was reviewed by Sarason and Gladwin (57). 

A lack of space prevents discussion here of the most recent studies in 


this field (27, 32, 34, 37, 40, 47, 54, 55, 58). 


Summary 


During the period covered by the present review, longitudinal research 
yielded further information on age changes in patterns of mental growth. 
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Cross-sectional studies clarified, in a number of areas, the relationship of 
extrinsic and intrinsic factors to individual differences in ability. Of spe- 
cial note, among the latter studies, are those which dealt with social status 
in relation to ability. A number of major studies concerned with mental 
abilitiés in psychiatric cases have been excluded from this review. Espe- 
cially important among these are investigations by Mason (43), Binder 
(14), and Goolishian and Ramsey (29). 
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CHAPTER Iil 


Emotional Development in Childhood and Adolescence 


J. T. HUNT 


No review dealing exclusively with emotional development has ap- 
peared previously in the Growth and Development issue of the REvIEw. 
The literature on this topic has typically been covered by chapters on per- 
sonality and social development. In general, research on the broader topics 
of behavior, such as delinquency, personality structure, behavior devia- 
tions, and the like, is found in Chapters IV and V of this issue. Books, 
chapters of books, and discussion-type articles were omitted from the pres- 
ent chapter because of space limitations. 


Anxiety 

Most of the research on anxiety during the period covered by this re- 
view utilized one of two new scales (11, 12, 40, 46). Castaneda, McCandless, 
and Palermo (11) at the Iowa Child Welfare Station described and re- 
ported the normative data for the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale, an 
adaptation of the Taylor adult form. Re-test reliabilities averaged around 
.90 for the 42-item anxiety scale and around .70 for the 11-item lie scale. 
A short form of the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale was developed by 
Levy (35), who found that 10 of the original items accounted for 70 to 90 
percent of the variance in the full-scale scores. Sarason and others (46) at 
Yale administered a 43-item test anxiety scale, adapted from an adult test 
anxiety scale, to children in grades 2 through 5. The relationship of test 
scores to grade level, IQ, teachers’ ratings of anxious behavior, achieve- 
ment, and behavior problems was reported. 

Questions regarding the validity of such scales and of the concept of 
anxiety were raised by Cattell (13), Levitt (34), and Wirt and Broen 
(63). Cattell found a single factor in behavioral tasks but several in ques- 
tionnaire and life-record variables; he emphasized the necessity of defin- 
ing and recognizing anxiety, neuroticism, and stress before considering 
etiology. Levitt (34) compared a group of child clinic patients with a 
group of normal children on a series of Rorschach variables commonly 
regarded as anxiety indexes in adults. Within the clinic group, no variable 
was found to be related to scores on the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale, 
and only one of the Rorschach variables was considered an anxiety factor. 
After finding no relationship between scores of the Children’s Manifest 
Anxiety Scale and anxiety as rated by psychologists and teachers, Wirt 
and Broen (63) concluded that the CMAS measures something different 
from what is denoted by the clinical concept of anxiety. A series of studies 
by Davidson and others (14), Fox and others (15), Sarason and others 
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(45, 46), and Sarnoff and others (47) indicated that girls make higher 
anxiety scores than do boys, leading them to suggest that anxiety as meas- 
ured by their scale probably has different psychological significance for 
boys than for girls. Girls received higher anxiety scores on the CMAS 
also (11). 

Thirty-two pairs of high anxious and low anxious children from the 
primary and middle grades, who were matched for grade, sex, and intelli- 
gence, were studied intensively by the Yale group (14, 15, 44, 45). David- 
son and others (14) tested the hypothesis that parents of low anxious chil- 
dren would rate them more favorably on certain variables than parents 
would rate their high anxious children. Results in the expected direction 
were found for fathers’ ratings but not for mothers’ ratings. The investi- 
gators concluded that developmental studies, relying on mothers’ judg- 
ments, may overlook important data by omitting fathers. Fox and others 
(15) reported that high anxious children, as compared with low anxious 
children, showed more mutilation and rigidity in their human figure draw- 
ings and gave fewer expressions of smiling or playfulness. In comparison 
with low anxious groups of the same sex, Sarason and others (44) found 
that high anxious boys were not so academically adequate and showed 
greater insecurity in relationships with their teachers, and that high anxious 
girls exhibited a stronger need for achievement. On the Rorschach, high 
anxious children gave fewer responses, rejected more cards, and gave fewer 
responses with aggressive content (45). 

Low negative correlations were obtained between intelligence test scores 
and both the CMAS (36,51) and the Test Anxiety Scale (46, 66). Zweibel- 
son (66) reported a somewhat lower correlation between the Test Anxiety 
Scale and the Davis-Eells test than between the TAS and either the Otis 
Alpha or Otis Beta. 

In other studies, comparisons of high anxious children with low anxious 
children revealed that high anxious children tended to show slower reac- 
tion times (10, 56), to show more sex-appropriate behavior (17), to be 
less popular (37, 58), to show more perceptual rigidity (54), and to recall 
fewer interrupted tasks (55). Kerrick (27) found no difference between 
high and low anxious high-school students on their ability to make fine 
discriminations in rating 10 attitudinal concepts on each of 10 scales. In 
general, however, the effect of increased anxiety on high IQ subjects was 
to make them less discriminating, with a reverse tendency for the low IQ 
subjects. Siegman (51) reported a significant relationship between anxiety 
and authoritarian attitudes in children. 


Family Relationships 


Klatskin, Jackson, and Wilkin (28) reported relationships between devi- 
ant maternal practices and various behavior problems in children up to 
three years of age. In a review of 28 fairly recent studies concerning ma- 
ternal behavior and attitudes, Highberger (19) concluded that no single 
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practice in infant care had a significant relationship to later behavior or 
personality. Although a similar conclusion was reached by Abbe (1), she 
found differences in attitudes between mothers of normal children and 
mothers of disturbed children. Among mothers of disturbed children, 
three-fourths revealed attitudes that were restrictive, lax, or inconsistent; 
on the other hand, all mothers of a smaller nondisturbed group revealed 
moderately permissive attitudes. Virtually no measurable relationship was 
obtained between measures of emotional adjustment of children and meas- 
ures of either parental attitudes on child rearing (8) or parental accept- 
ance of their children (9). Ackerman and Behrens (2), and Bloch, Silber, 
and Perry (4) stressed the necessity for considering the behavior of the 
child in terms of multiple influences and complex interrelationships. 

Russell (43) compared the behavior problems of 164 children from 
broken homes with those of 164 children from intact homes, who were 
matched for age, sex, race, and IQ. A higher incidence of behavior prob- 
lems was found among children from broken homes. The direction or 
form of the behavior was related to family structure; e.g., expressions of 
anger were most prevalent among those with foster parents or a stepfather, 
and the greatest number of fears was found for those living with relatives 
other than a parent. Bossard and Boll (7), after a six-year study of 457 
siblings from families with six or more living children, concluded that 
poorly adjusted children tend to be grouped in homes in which the father 
is domineering or the mother is ineffective and irresponsible, in which the 
children are exploited, and where health problems abound. Young (65) 
reported the responses of 34 delinquent boys and 34 delinquent girls to 
selected TAT cards. The attitudes of boys toward parents were generally 
favorable; the reverse was true for girls. For both, the mother was seen 
as the more punitive parent and the one from whom the child ran away. 

Two elaborately conceived studies were reported by Koch (29, 30) on 
the problem of sibling influence upon various emotional and personality 
traits of 384 five- and six-year-old children. Extensive analyses were made 
according to various subgroupings, such as same-sex siblings, opposite-sex 
siblings, ordinal position, and the like. Adolescent boys who identified most 
closely with the father were found by Payne and Mussen (41) to be more 
calm and friendly than their less highly identified peers and to exhibit a 
greater degree of masculinity in their attitudes. Thirty pairs of twins—one 
normal and the other cerebral palsied—were studied by Shere (49) who 
concluded that for her subjects the condition of cerebral palsy was more 
harmful to the emotional development of the nonpalsied twin. The latter 
appeared to consider himself as being unfairly treated because of the 
parents’ excessive attention to his twin. 


Emotional Adjustment of the Exceptional Child 


Conclusions based upon research by Block (6), Holden (20), and 
Wrightstone (64) that physically handicapped children were more anxious, ~ 
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emotionally immature, and emotionally unstable than unselected groups 
were in disagreement with the findings of Shere (49) and Wenar (62). All 
the physically handicapped children in the studies by Block, Holden, and 
Shere were cerebral palsied. In a comparison of 15 well-adjusted and 15 
poorly adjusted physically handicapped children, Mussen and Newman 
(39) concluded that good adjustment was related to acceptance of the hand- 
icap aad to not developing strong motives that could not be adequately 
satisfied. 

Wawrzaszek, Johnson, and Sciera (61) investigated 10 of Buck’s hypoth- 
eses regarding certain variables on the House-Tree-Person test expected to 
reveal differences in feelings and attitudes between handicapped and non- 
handicapped persons. None of the hypotheses was supported. In other 
studies, diabetic children (22) and delinquent children (58) were described 
as showing marked anxiety. A small group of highly gifted children (IQ 
150 and above) was found by Gallagher and Crowder (16) to be quite 
well adjusted. Kahn (26) failed to establish a relationship between two 
measures of frustration and degree of hearing loss. 

Most of the studies in this section exhibit the same limitations as are 
characteristic of so many studies on the adjustment or psychology of the 
exceptional. Questions related to the size and representativeness of the 
sample, the absence of controls in some cases, plus wide differences in 
research design and in the methods of measurement or evaluation suggest 
caution in assuming the existence or direction of group differences. 


Aggression-Frustration 


The relationship between measures of fantasy aggression and overt 
aggression was studied by Kagan (24, 25), Lesser (31, 32), and Smith and 
Coleman (53). Lesser (32) obtained correlations of .43 between overt and 
fantasy aggression for boys whose mothers were relatively supportive of 
aggression and —.41 between these measures for boys whose mothers were 
relatively discouraging of aggression. Smith and Coleman (53) reported 
a low but significant relationship between the overt hostility displayed by 
children in their schoolroom behavior and the hostile content of their 
Rorschach and Make-a-Picture-Story protocols. Fantasy aggression in doll 
play among five-year-old children was reported by Levin and Sears (33) 
to be related to identification with the parent of the same sex when that 
parent usually did the punishing. 

Contrary to the expected outcome, Maccoby, Levin, and Selya (38) found 
that children who were frustrated just before viewing a film did not remem- 
ber more of the aggressive content of the film than did a nonfrustrated 
group; on the contrary, a slight tendency in the opposite direction was 
observed. Siegel (50) analyzed the behavior of nursery-school children in 
two research sessions, one immediately following the showing of a highly 
aggressive film and the other after the showing of a nonaggressive film. No 
significant difference in aggression or anxiety and guilt was observed. 
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From a comparison of the responses of aggressive and withdrawn chil- 
dren to pictures of a family group in presumably anxiety-arousing situa- 
tions, Shapiro (48) obtained evidence that aggressive children tended to 
describe the outcomes of situations as being more favorable; i.e., they 
tended to be more optimistic. A replication by Block and Martin (5) of the 
classical Barker, Dembo, and Lewin study of children under frustration 


yielded support for the theoretical rationale and conclusions of the earlier 
study. 


Developmental Trends and Status Studies 


Walters, Pearce, and Dahms (60) analyzed 4960 one-minute ratings of 
124 preschool children observed in self-directed play situations. Among the 
findings were these: (a) At the three-, four-, and five-year levels the chil- 
dren were more verbally than physically affectionate. (b) Aggression 
tended to increase with age from two through four. (c) Boys chose adults 
or boys rather than girls as recipients of their affectional contacts and 
chose boys as recipients of their aggressive initiations. Heathers (18) 
reported that time samples of the behavior of 20 nursery-school children, 
scored for emotional dependence and independence, showed a shift with 
age from early passive dependence on adults to later assertive dependence 
on peers. Inselberg (21) analyzed 755 emotional episodes obtained by 
direct observation of children aged two to 10. The greatest number of 
emotional episodes involved home and health routines among the older 
children and play activities among the younger children. Emotional be- 
havior was manifested primarily vocally among the younger children but 
through withdrawal or physical aggression among the older children. 

Bloch, Silber, and Perry (4) investigated the effects on children of a 
tornado which hit Vicksburg, Mississippi, affecting particularly a motion 
picture theater filled with children. Information was collected on 185 
children, most of whom showed no emotional disturbance as a result of 
the tornado. Emotional disturbance was generally related to presence in 
the zone of impact, being injured or having a member of the family injured, 
and history of parental psychopathology. In a study of self-expressed fears 
and worries of some 1100 children aged nine through 18 and drawn from 
two widely separated socioeconomic groups, Angelino, Dollins, and Mech 
(3) found a relationship between socioeconomic background and kinds of 
fears but not number of fears. Johnson and Stanley (23) reported no 
appreciable differences in attitudes toward authority between 20 delinquent 
and 20 nondelinquent boys. Using the galvanic skin response as a measure 
of emotional change, Skubic (52) concluded that boys were no more 
stimulated by competition in little league or middle league games than 
they were by competition in physical education games. 

The effect of puberty or adolescence on emotional life was studied 
directly or indirectly by several researchers. Longitudinal data reported by 
Tyler (59) on the patterns of adjustment of 30 boys in the California 
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Adolescent Growth Study indicated that emotional adjustment was quite 
erratic over a seven-year period. Powell (42) observed that emotional 
conflicts appeared earlier for females than for males and that the greatest 
difference occurred at age 13. The results of a study on masculinity- 
femininity were interpreted by Gray (17) as indicating either a lack of 
clarity in the role expected of the girl as she approached adolescence or a 
greater latitude in approved behavior than is tolerated in the boy. Spivak 
(57) suggested that the supposed adolescent rebellion is less characteristic 
of the emotionally disturbed adolescent than of the normal. 


Summary 


Considerable interest, albeit accounted for primarily by only two groups 
of researchers, was shown in the problem of manifest anxiety as measured 
by short paper-and-pencil tests and by its relationship to other factors. 
Studies on this topic represent over one-third of the total number of ref- 
erences in this chapter. Especially conspicuous by its absence was reported 
research on a variety of other emotional states such as joy, humor, pleasure, 
boredom, grief, sympathy, compassion, jealousy, and the like. 

Much of the research, although admittedly contributing to an evolving 
understanding of emotional development, lost considerable impact by its 
characteristically small samples, limited treatment, and attempted measure- 
ment of isolated and peripheral factors. Unfortunately, however, until 
significant improvements in techniques for studying the affective aspects of 
child behavior are made, investigators will be handicapped in their attempts 
to arrive at satisfactory answers to many of the more basic and urgent 
problems on emotional development. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Personality Development in Infancy and 
the Preschool Years 


HAROLD H. ANDERSON and GLADYS L. ANDERSON* 


Prsuications in the past three years reflected a trend of increasing 
interest in personality development in infancy and the preschool years. 
These trends, as manifested in activities of scientific organizations, are 
seen in conferences and institutes. The trends are described in terms 
which themselves connote expanding horizons: cross-national interest, 
cross-cultural research, interdisciplinary activity. Increasing emphasis 
was placed on the role of the environment and on the sheer. conceptual 
difficulty in understanding environmental expectations and value systems 
in other cultures and in perceiving and interpreting a process of inter- 
acting and intercommunicating in our own culture. 


Cross-National Trends 


Reports on three international congresses on infancy and early child- 
hood were published within this period. From the World Health Organ- 
ization came two of four projected volumes, edited by Tanner and In- 
helder (106), reporting interdisciplinary discussions on child develop- 
ment. These reports contain edited and highly condensed transcriptions 
of specialists’ spontaneous and informal discussions of material on the 
psychobiological development of the child presented by guests of the 
conference. 

A second set of two volumes dealing with mental health and infant 
development, edited by Soddy (100), presented contributions of 24 spe- 
cialists who were members of an international and interdisciplinary semi- 
nar sponsored by the World Federation for Mental Health. Caplan (18) 
edited a collection of research reports and case studies from the contri- 
butions presented to an institute organized by the International Asso- 
ciation of Child Psychiatry. Research reports on the topic dealt with in 
this chapter are found in each of the three sections of the volume: pre- 
ventive aspects of child psychiatry, relation of physical and emotional 
factors and problems of hospitalization, and problems of psychosis in 
early childhood. Some of these research reports are cited individually 
below. The Annual Review of Psychology reflected a trend toward larger 
contexts when it changed the chapter title from “Child Psychology” by 
Baldwin (5), to “Developmental Psychology” by Inhelder (46) and Sears 


*Crateful acknowledgment is made to Rodger C. Kollmorgen and Frances D. Nutt for bibliographical 
assistance. 
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(93)! The fact that Inhelder, of Geneva, Switzerland, was the first non- 
American invited to review research in child development in this annual 
series is in itself an expression of the trend toward cross-national com- 
munication. Childhood in Contemporary Cultures by Mead and Wolfen- 
stein (75) reported studies of childhood and of child-rearing practices 
in many cultures. 

A trend within the American Educational Research Association to- 
ward cross-national communication was evidenced in the work of its 
Committee on International Relations in Educational Research. A First 
International Conference on Educational Research sponsored jointly by 
UNESCO (107, 108) and this Committee was held in 1956. In contrast 
with the international meetings mentioned above, this conference did 
not deal with the infant and preschool child. The cross-national trend 
was further activated by the American Educational Research Association 
(3) in devoting an entire number of the Review or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
to a review of research over a five-year period in 19 countries outside 
the United States. Still further evidence of this trend was expressed by 
Murchison (78) when he promised immediate publication of cross-cul- 
tural research. One year later, in May 1958, Murchison (79) devoted 
an entire issue of the Journal of Social Psychology to reports on cross- 
cultural research and methodology. Several reports dealt with infants 
and preschool children. 


General Contributions, Theory, and Methodology 


At the national level, the U. S. Children’s Bureau (109, 110, 111, 112, 
113, 114) continued publication of research in progress relating to chil- 
dren. Within the past three years several interdisciplinary conferences of 
national interest were called. A Chicago Conference on Child Develop- 
ment in 1955 was sponsored jointly by the Elizabeth McCormick Memo- 
rial Fund and the Society for Research in Child Development. Ander- 
son’s paper (4) presenting an historical perspective of research in child 
development was accompanied in the same publication by seven other 
papers of a general or a theoretical nature by Crandall (20), Gewirtz 
(31), Gollin (35), Jones (49), Sigel (98), Spiker (103), and Wright 
(120). Harris (38) edited a volume of 17 chapters dealing with the 
concept of development which was the theme of a conference at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary with a conference in 1957. Other reviews 
of trends of research in child psychology in the United States were pub- 
lished by Skard (99) and McCarthy (70). 

A number of reports stressed methodological aspects of research. Mur- 
phy (82, 83) pointed out the desirability of closer co-operation between 
psychoanalysis and psychology. McCandless and Spiker (69) regarded 
the need for theories as fundamental to research. Bossard and Boll (14) 
proposed an emphatic complex as a suitable theory for the study of child 
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behavior. Carroll and Levin (19) reported a method for determining 
the polarity of behavior items, illustrating its use in a doll-play study of 
guilt, superego, and parent identification. 

Brim (15) reviewed some 40 studies from the point of view of parent- 
child roles considered as a social system. He suggested that in order that 
research be more comparable there should be clarification on five cate- 
gories: (a) prescriptive (how one should do) or performance (how one 
does) roles, (b) motives of parent or child, descriptive properties of the 
roles (dominance-submission and acceptance-rejection), (c) specificity of 
the data (sex or parent and child), and (d) type of informant. 


Family Relationships 
Child-Rearing Practices 


Parent-child relations and child-rearing practices are the research areas 
of largest concentration of published reports. These are also the areas 
in which there appears most frequent mention of a need for refinement 
of definitions and for improvement or restatement of conceptual and 
theoretical formulations which seem in turn to be more needed than 
improvement in techniques of research. 

Seven books reported new research. Original in design and method- 
ology was an ecological study by Barker and Wright (7) who described 
the psychological living conditions and behavior of children studied in 
their natural habitat. Of the 119 children in Midwest, 55 were below 
school age. Brody (16) made an intensive study of mother-child rela- 
tionships of 32 infants in nursing or feeding behavior. In addition to 
her own detailed findings she gave an extended critical survey of the 
literature on infant-maternal behavior. Patterns of Child Rearing was a 
report of extended interviews with 379 mothers of five-year-old children 
on how they brought up their children from birth to kindergarten age. 
In that study Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (94) discussed feeding, toilet 
training, dependency, sex, aggression, restrictions and demands, tech- 
niques of training, the development of conscience, sex and birth order 
of the child, and socioeconomic levels. This study was reviewed by Bald- 
win (6) and was compared by Sears (93) for details of methods and 
findings with two reports by Wittenborn (118, 119) of a study of adop- 
tive children and their placement. Murphy (80, 81) with contributing 
authors wrote a two-volume report on personality in young children. In 
the first volume she reported on research methods and in the second 
volume illustrated the methods with an elaborate case study. An interview 
study of attitudes and emotions of healthy mothers of newborn infants 
was reported by Newton (84). 

A study by Crandall and Preston (21) reported a positive relation- 
ship between overt and self-reported maternal behavior. An experienced 
clinical psychologist visited each mother in the home twice a year and 
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rated the mother on 30 Parent Behavior Rating Scales. Each mother 
also rated herself on the Mother Self-Rating Scales. Patterns of attitudes 
of mothers were studied by Hubert and Britton (45) who found in 
their interviews that mothers and fathers were different in their treat- 
ment of sons and daughters. Another study by Klatskin, Jackson, and 
Wilkin (51) investigated the relationship between mothers’ practices and 
the child’s behavior during the first three years of life. They found dur- 
ing the first year that deviant maternal practices in the area of sleep 
were associated with problem behavior in the child. In the second and 
third years, problem behavior in areas of sleep, feeding, toileting, and 
socialization were significantly associated with deviant maternal prac- 
tices. Factual, observational, and inferential data from a preventive 
child-psychiatric service were used by Stone (105) to describe the un- 
derlying psychodynamics of mother-child relationships. Other studies of 
attitudes were made by Schaefer and Bell (92) and by Sewell, Mussen, 
and Harris (95). Moustakas, Sigel, and Schalock (77) reported an ob- 
jective method for the measurement and analysis of child-adult inter- 
action. 

Knapen (52) called attention to some outstanding differences in the 
comparison of child-rearing practices in the Belgian Congo and in the 
Western cultures. In Bacongo society, services to the group are expected 
and rewards are extremely rare. 

Children’s concepts of parent roles were reported by Finch (27). The 
child’s self-concepts in regard to sex roles were studied by Fauls and 
Smith (26) and by Brown (17). 

Sex differences were explored by McCandless and Marshall (68), using 
five measures of social acceptance; by Barry, Bacon, and Child (8) in 
a survey of 110 cultures in regard to socialization patterns; and by Good- 
enough (36) through parents’ reports of their child-rearing practices. 

Ross, Fisher, and King (90) reviewed the literature on sucking be- 
havior in human and animal infants. Lakin (60) related personality 
factors in mothers to excessively crying (colicky) infants. Hopper and 
Pinneau (44) investigated the frequency of regurgitation in infancy as 
related to the amount of stimulation received from the mother. The re- 
lation between techniques of feeding and bowel training during infancy 
to later childhood behavior were interpreted through two psychoanalytic 
hypotheses by Bernstein (11) from current files in a well-baby clinic. 


Sibling and Peer Relationships 


Seven publications by Koch (53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59) were con- 
cerned with 384 children, aged 5 and 6 years, carefully selected and 
matched into 24 groups to study sex and sibling differences in relation 
to a variety of variables. Because this major research program was re- 
viewed by Sears (93), the separate reports are listed here only by title. 

Sociometric studies of preschool children were made by Dunnington 
(23), McCandless and Marshall (67), Marshall and McCandless (74), 
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and Speroff (102). Dunnington (24) and Marshall (72) each wrote an 
evaluative survey of studies in this area. 


Mother-Child Separation and Institutionalization 


The evidence for and against the disturbing effects of mother-child 
separation or maternal deprivation was produced in a number of places 
and by a variety of methods. Two extensive surveys of the literature 
were made by Glaser and Eisenberg (34) and by O’Connor (85). O’Con- 
nor reported that the ambiguity of the hypotheses about disturbing ef- 
fects of mother-child separation, the failure to differentiate between 
mother separation and unstimulating hospital environment, and the con- 
tradictory research reports tended to undermine one’s confidence in gen- 
eralizations. Allen (1) questioned whether mother-child separation was 
process or event; viewing separation as a differentiation process, he em- 
phasized the potentially positive element in this separation concept. 
Heinicke (43) found a significantly greater amount of strong hostility 
expressed by residential-nursery children over that of day-nursery chil- 
dren in both nursery and doll play. He reported the differences as effects 
of separating two-year-old children from their parents. Prugh (87) re- 
ported on a five-year study in the understanding and ultimate preven- 
tion of the child’s possible traumatic reactions to hospitalization and 
illness. 

In a study of the modification of the social responsiveness in institu- 
tionalized babies, Rheingold (89) showed that the experimental subjects 
became more responsive to the experimenter and remained so through- 
out the remaining weeks of testing. The social responsiveness of the 
control subjects did not vary over time. 

Dennis and Najarian (22) gave the Cattell /nfant Intelligence Scale 
to 49 Creche infants in Beirut. They reported that in respect to behav- 
ioral development, children in the Creche were normal during the second 
month of age, were greatly retarded from 3 to 12 months of age, and 
almost normal on certain performance tests between 414 and 6 years of 
age. These authors were aware of divergent findings by others. They re- 
ported that the infants did not undergo loss of an emotional attachment. 
There was nothing to suggest that emotional shock or lack of mothering 
or other emotion-arousing conditions were responsible for behavioral re- 
tardation. They found no support for the doctrine of the permanency of 
early environmental effects. They believed that objective data of other 
studies as well as their own can be interpreted in terms of the effects 
of specific kinds of restrictions upon infant learning. 


Other Studies of Early Experience 


Gewirtz and Baer (32) and Gewirtz, Baer, and Roth (33) have in- 
vestigated social deprivation of young children in an experimental sit- 
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uation. It appeared to them that the effectiveness of a representative social 
reinforcer may be enhanced by an operation of deprivation, as is the case 
for the reinforcers of primary appetitive drives like hunger and thirst. 

Geber’s study of African children in the first year of life (29) related 
psychomotor development to maternal behavior. She attributed the ac- 
celeration of African children above the norms for white European chil- 
dren to their almost constant, intimate physical association with the 
mother, her emotional acceptance of the infant, and almost continual 
communication with the infant. Sontag, Baker, and Nelson (101) re- 
ported a longitudinal study of 140 children aged 3 to 12 years in which 
they found that such personality factors as aggressiveness, self-initiation, 
and competitiveness in the preschool child predicted mental acceleration 
in later years. Rabin (88) discussed the use of the Kibbutz as a labora- 
tory for testing psychodynamic hypotheses. Faigin (25) found wide in- 
dividual differences in frequencies of aggressive and dependent responses 
in her study of three groups of six toddlers, each observed in two 
Kibbutzim. 

There are numerous studies of infant behavior in animals. Melzack 
and Thompson (76) investigated the effects of early experience on the 
social behavior of 21 Scottish terriers; the social and perceptual experi- 
ences of experimental animals were restricted in various degrees. The re- 
stricted animals were strikingly inept in a competitive situation with 
control animals raised as pets, they did not exhibit a sustained, well- 
oriented curiosity toward other dogs, and were unable to accept and re- 
ciprocate the friendly approach of a man. King (50) reported relation- 
ships between early social experiences and adult aggressive behavior in 
inbred mice. Levine (65) made a further study of infantile handling 
and adult avoidance learning in rats. 


Social Class Differences 


Havighurst and Davis (39) made a comparison of the agreements 
and disagreements in the results obtained in the study of lower- and 
middle-class child-rearing practices in Chicago and Boston by two inde- 
pendent groups of investigators. They cautioned against attempting to 
generalize concerning child-rearing to an entire social class from a sam- 
ple in one part of the country, even if it is a representative sampling. 
Alper, Blane, and Abrams (2) used finger painting and crayons to 
study child behavior and social-class differences. In finger painting, 
middle-class children showed a lower tolerance for getting dirty; with 
crayons this class difference did not persist. Werner (117) investigated 
milieu differences in social competence by testing urban and rural chil- 
dren on the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. The rural children were more 
advanced at the younger ages but were behind the urban children at the 
older ages. 
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Studies on Aggression and Dependency 


Eleven studies are cited here to indicate the range of studies of ag- 
gression: Otis and McCandless (86), Levin (62), Block and Martin 
(12), Siegel (96, 97), Levin and Turgeon (64), Levin and Sears (63), 
Body (13), Lebo and Lebo (61), McKee and Leader (71), and Haworth 
(40). 

Walters, Pearce, and Dahms (116) studied both aggression and affec- 
tion. Dependency was investigated by Gewirtz (30), Beller (9, 10), Mar- 
shall.and McCandless (73), and Heathers (41, 42). 


New Concepts and New Techniques 


Several publications dealt with problems, concepts, and observational 
and experimental techniques on the frontier of research in personality 
development. Although starting from different sources and different areas, 
these descriptive reports and statements of hypotheses were beginning to 
converge. Lorenz (66), who had been working for 20 years on a hy- 
pothesis of Innate Releasing Mechanism (IRM), discussed his concepts 
and observations at the conference on child development in Geneva. 
Imprinting is a particular kind of conditioning which differs from other 
types of learning in that (a) it is limited to a very definite and often 
extremely short phase of ontogeny; (b) it is irreversible; and (c) it 
takes place quite independently of whether the activity released by the 
stimulus situation is, at the time, functional or not. Other reports on 
imprinting were presented by Jaynes (47, 48) and by Gray and Howard 
(37) who were also concerned with evidence for its application to human 
infants. 

Tactile communication in infancy as a relatively unexplored field of 
modern research was discussed in its broader implications by Frank 
(28). Waal (115) developed a systematic method of tactile communi- 
cation and massage in psychotherapy with small children. Ruesch and 
Kees (91) presented many new insights into nonverbal communication. 
Spitz (104) wrote a small book on motor manifestations in the genesis 
of human communication in infancy. 
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CHAPTER V 


Personality and Social Development 
in Childhood and Adolescence 


LOUIS P. THORPE and VIRGINIA JOHNSON 


Tue CONSTRUCTs of personality and social development in childhood have 
broadened to such an extent that separating them from other areas of 
development would be impossible as well as unwise. A spot check of ref- 
erences on research relating to children for 1958 indicates that approxi- 
mately 2 in 3 studies were either directly or indirectly concerned with 
material relating to personality and social development in certain of their 
aspects. 

In the main, the materials presented in the REVIEW are expected to be 
concerned with the “findings of completed research.” However, a valuable 
research publication, namely, the bulletins of the Children’s Bureau on 
Research Relating to Children (66) which report current, proposed, and 
continuing research relating to children, has become a major source in this 
respect since the last issue of the REview summarizing the present topic. 
In particular, this source reports long-term longitudinal studies continuing 
over several years, and in some instances several decades, which have been 
published only in part or not at all, providing a reservoir of research for 
those seeking material in the area of a given investigation. Such studies 
are listed in each issue of the bulletin under the heading “Research Pro- 
grams.” An outstanding example is the Human Relations Area Files being 
developed under the supervision of the Carnegie Corporation in co-opera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (65) 
and 16 major universities. Their stated purpose is that of “categorizing 
cultural data on many primitive and nonprimitive societies into 888 cate- 
gories of human behavior.” The implications of such a vast project for 
research in personality and the social development of both children and 
adults as related to either intra- or intercultural factors should be apparent. 

Also of considerable significance is the thorough historical review of 
the entire developmental field published in 1955 by Baldwin (3). 


Family Structure and Intra-Familial Dynamics 


The trend toward more comprehensive reporting and evaluating of 
parent-child interactions was marked, and the construction of objective 
instruments for the evaluation of attitudes was especially stressed. Sears and 
others (56) reported on patterns of child rearing which summarized exhaus- 
tive questionnaire and interview responses from American mothers on 
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child-rearing problems, in many ways expanding the older studies by the 
Fels Institute, by Havighurst, and by others in this area. 

A trend which came into greater prominence was that of making studies 
of the young of mammals; an illustration is the investigation by Thompson 
and Melzack (63) which demonstrated that the isolation of Scottie puppies 
markedly affected their later behavior, including problem solving, as com- 
pared with litter mates not so isolated. More and more credence was 
placed in the applicability of such findings to human young in the areas 
of personality and social development. 

Much less extensive, but noteworthy as a companion volume to the 
original Their Mothers’ Sons, which precipitated the momism controversy 
shortly after World War II, was Strecker and Lathbury’s Their Mothers’ 
Daughters (61). The volume corroborated the findings of earlier investiga- 
tions, such as that of Levy, that dominant-dependency relationships between 
mother and daughter can become destructive of personality and social 
development. 

The assumption that the home and family relationships are closely cor- 
related with the development of social skills and social participation was 
subjected to scrutiny by Warnath (67) at Columbia, who reported that 
the ability to make “positive impressions on one’s peers” (or the opposite) 
is related to experiences of positive or negative acceptance within the family. 
Another type of study, reported by Stott (59), indicated that the effect 
on children’s personality development of an “unsettled family” situation 
was adverse in relation both to sense of security and feeling of identification 
with a group. Perry and others (53) found in a study of children and their 
families following the Vicksburg tornado (1953) that the emotional re- 
sponses of these children were characterized by an actual change in intra- 
family interpersonal dynamics. 

In the area of historical research, Neiser (46) presented a study of the 
myths and customs surrounding the first-born child in a _perspective- 
forming, readable, and compact style. The study is adequately documented 
and reports summaries of current as well as older researches on this subject. 


Aggressive Behavior and Delinquency 


As it touches on personality development and social adjustment, research 
reported on aggressive behavior and delinquency was related principally 
to socio-cultural-economic factors. After reviewing the literature on the 
relation of the schools to delinquency, Gnagey (23) concluded that it was 
fallacious to accuse the school of being a major contributor to juvenile 
delinquency. Lentz (36) found that rural-urban differentials were signifi- 
cant in relation to juvenile delinquency. The Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry (26) pointed out that while the attitudes and conflicts arising 
out of desegregation issues are not necessarily pathological, they may 
reflect psychosocial ills as well as feelings of hostility. 
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The current concern with the effect on children’s role expectations of 
comics and teen-age werewolf and blackboard jungle themes was reflected 
in a number of reports, including that of Siegel (57) who concluded that 
expectations regarding reality were modified by the content of dramatic 
presentations. This stady followed Wertham’s earlier (1954) almost violent 
attack on the comics and their like which he dramatically entitled Seduction 
of the Innocent (68). 

Almost unique was the research by Glueck and Glueck (22), in which 
they investigated body types in relation to delinquency, comparing and 
matching 500 delinquent with 500 nondelinquent subjects, using an 
adaptation of Sheldon’s somatotyping techniques (the adaptation was not 
entirely acceptable to the latter individual). Subjects “bad” enough to 
qualify for matriculation at a correctional school tended to be predomi- 
nantly mesomorphic as to body type. Although no one, including the 
Gluecks, has come forward with a clear cause-and-effect answer to the 
implications of this finding, the statistical correlation secured apparently 
has withstood any challenge. 

Gang culture as a contributing dynamic factor in the case of delinquent 
boys was explored by Cohen (9), who concluded that since working class 
children are frustrated by the mores and pressures of the dominant middle 
class, the result may be a hostile subculture of delinquency. The self- 
concept was found by Cole (10) to be useful as an index to personality 
types among juvenile delinquents. 

Of the broad-survey type studies, Fine’s investigation (17) was repre- 
sentative of efforts to gain a total perspective on delinquency by use of 
questionnaires, interviews with subjects themselves, attitudes of the courts 
and legal authorities, biases of the community, and the like. 


Sociosexual Adjustment 


As a research study (in process) of the research-to-end-all-research type, 
it should be noted that at the time of his death the late Alfred Kinsey 
already had under way the third of the Institute for Sex Research studies, 
in this instance a report on children’s sex behavior. 

Angelino and others (2) employed retrospection by Negro students at 
Langston University as to “first” sources of sex information during child- 
hood, to set up a sex education program for youth. Another and more 
extensive interview-type investigation in this field was made by Edelston 
(15), who summarized representative questions submitted to him by 
adolescents over a 15-year period, and who subsequently developed a 
technique of sex instruction involving an introductory lecture on the 
psychobiology of sex followed by meetings given over to questions sub- 
mitted anonymously by the class. 

At the elementary-school level most recent studies were concerned with 
differentiations in role playing as well as with the personality correlates 
of these roles. For example, Brown (6) extended his earlier findings 
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regarding sex-role patterns in young children and found that while the 
girls showed a stronger preference for the masculine than for the feminine 
role from the first through the fourth grades, this situation changed at 
the fifth grade to a predominant preference for their own-sex role. In 
another study, Gray (24) concluded that masculine and feminine roles 
were related to anxiety and social acceptance. In administering the Draw-a- 
Person test to elementary-school children, Swensen and Newton (62) found 
that sexual differentiation increased with age. 


Adolescence 


On the basis of teen-age culture as reflected by interview statements of 
the adolescents themselves, Remmers and Radler (54) presented a summary 
of the plans, problems, fears, prejudices, and beliefs of this group in relation 
to their peer culture. 

Undoubtedly the most extensive study of adolescents, other than those 
on delinquency reported in the years covered by this issue of the Review, 
was the long-term project conducted at New Haven by Gesell and his 
associates (21). The research design followed that of previous studies, in- 
cluding observations of the teen-ager in realistic situations, the administra- 
tion of objective and projective tests, measurements of physical growth, and 
interviews with the adolescent, his parents, and in some instances his 
teachers. Data were then sorted under various headings, including nine 
areas related to maturity. This study, as has been true of previous investi- 
gations by Gesell, was criticized for its premise-bias of the “developmental 
spiral” and maturation theories, into which constructs much of the 
material seems to have been fitted, willy-nilly. The greatest harm here 
probably involves the misuse of such theories and interpretations by 
parents and others in their efforts to stereotype individual adolescents. It 
may be that the significance or contributions of the project are not 
invalidated by a bias clearly stated and presented as a framework of 
reference. 

Less imposing minor studies include those dealing with particular atti- 
tudes and concepts among adolescents, such as the analyses of variance 
from the Purdue Opinion Panel on economic knowledge and attitudes (70) 
among a nationwide sample of high-school students; the investigation of 
the development of occupational and migration expectations and choices 
among urban, small-town, and rural adolescent boys by Payne (52); and 
various personality trait studies such as Stewart’s factor-analyzed material 
(58) on the self-portraits of 40 male and 40 female adolescents involving 
six clusters of variables which were correlated with measures of intelligence, 
social behavior, personality adjustment, and motivation. 


Character Development 


Perhaps because as a cultural group Americans have considerable re- 
pressed guilt over character development or its deficiencies, character 
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studies as such are either ignored, treated somewhat as unwanted orphans 
in reviews of personality and social development, or are so biased in 
premise that criteria of scientific research cannot be applied to them. 
However, a trend gradually is appearing which makes character as such 
and its formation in the early years subjects for legitimate objective study. 

Pioneer research of this type was that undertaken in 1936 by Ligon (38) 
and continued to date by the Character Research Project at Union College 
in Schenectady, New York. The objective of the study is to devise more 
effective methods in character development through the experimental use 
of curriculum materials, the results of which are then analyzed, with 
revisions being adopted, and the learning process repeated. Although the 
design of this project has been criticized from the standpoint of experi- 
mental controls, the disposition of variables, definitions of terms and con- 
structs, and in other ways, it nevertheless appears to be significant in its 
goal of the development of character, and in its extent and long-term 
perspective. 

In 1949 the so-called “Kentucky movement” was initiated at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, supplementing academic education with character edu- 
cation and training in moral and spiritual valups. A thorough summary of 
the problems and findings of this project was published by Hartford (30). 


Personality Traits, Interests, and Attitudes 


The qualitative and quantitative aspects of child personality as such 
include a wide variety of constructs involving such terms as adjustment, 
maturity, individual differences, behavioral patterns, organization, dimen- 
sions, and, of course, the various theories of dynamics as they pertain to 
the development of personality in childhood and adolescence. Although 
there exists a reservoir of references on personality theory, little of the 
material (except in the case of the psychoanalytic school) refers to child- 
hood as such. However, studies of special traits of personality are not 
uncommon. 

Travis (64) edited an exhaustive treatise, including the work of many 
contributors, on the development of language and its pathology in relation 
to child personality and social development. Grozinger (27) presented 
correlations between the development of the child and his skills and interests 
in scribbling, drawing, and painting, and discussed their dynamic inter- 
relationships. Dowling (14) studied personality factors and tolerance- 
intolerance ratings for high-school students; she used attitude measures of 
tolerance and intolerance as an index of adjustment and found that 
whereas those at either extreme tended to be “nervous or neurotic,” those 
with mean scores tended to be “normal individuals in general.” Amatora 
(1) asked 100 teachers, 500 girls, and 500 boys, to rate themselves on 22 
personality variables; self-opinions of teachers were higher on all scales 
than those of the boys and than all but three of the girls. 
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Davitz (11), after reviewing the contributions of research with children 
as related to theories of maladjustment, concluded that increased under- 
standing of the dynamics of child behavior would be furthered primarily 
by research focused on the child himself. The relating of social status among 
children and adolescents to various traits has been a frequently used device 
in personality research and was employed by Gronlund and Anderson (25) 
in correlating the personality characteristics of junior high-school pupils 
with social acceptance ratings. Miller (42) used sociometric methods to 
rate the social status of mentally superior, typical, and retarded fourth- 
and sixth-grade children; he found that the gifted pupils were both more 
popular and better able to prédict the popularity of others than the other 
two groups. Newcomb (48) indicated that attitudes and personality changes 
are dynamically related to social changes in a student community. 


In view of current national and international affairs, of particular 
interest are controlled studies of the effects of various ethnic and social 
environments on children’s personality traits. In the case of American 
Indian and white children, Havighurst and Neugarten (31) published the 
results of a cross-cultural project involving children aged 6-18 in six 
Indian tribes and a Midwest “Jonesville” white community. In contrasting 
Chippewa Indian children with white children, Kerckhoff and McCormick 
(35) found that “marginal personality characteristics” tend to develop in 
those who attempt identification with the dominant outgroup but who find 
a “relatively impermeable barrier” in so doing. However, direction toward 
the dominant group increases as the “permeability of the barrier” increases. 
Mead and Wolfenstein (41) edited a comprehensive collection of research 
papers on the nature of childhood in contemporary cultures, stressing the 
relationships between type of environment and personality development. 


Exceptional Children 


Because of the widespread increase in educational programs for chil- 
dren with special problems, whether genius or retarded, delicate or handi- 
capped, emotionally disturbed or brain-damaged, or otherwise exceptional, 
the research reported in this field assumed major proportions. 

The overwhelming bulk of material at the moment, however, has to do 
primarily with the salvaging of genius youth, the personality and tempera- 
ment problems of gifted children, or the education and adjustment of 
mentally retarded pupils. Concern with the gifted child would appear to 
be especially significant for future leadership in a complex society. This 
point is emphasized by the long-term nature and fairly exhaustive content 
of such research as that on talented youth at Columbia University, which 
was reported in its preliminary phase by Passow and others (51), and 
which involves a study of the education of talented children, assistance to 
schools with their programs for the gifted, and the correlating of basic 
studies concerning the nature and function of talent itself. 
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DeHaan and Havighurst (12) reported on the Quincy Youth Develop- 
ment Project, which concerned itself with the family relationships of the 
gifted child, case studies of developmental programs, and a detailed account 
of a special class of gifted children. An annual convention of the National 
Association for Gifted Children went on record as emphasizing the needs 
of gifted children in all areas of development (33). 

In studying the friendship choices of gifted children, Mann (40) found 
a preference for other gifted children as friends when segregated workshop 
situations were contrasted with regular classroom environments. In their 
study of 1359 gifted white male high-school seniors, Bonsall and Stefflre 
(5) indicated that the so-called superior temperament attributed to these 
children stems more from socioeconomic level than from presumably 
innate temperament traits associated with a high IQ score. In analyzing 
data relating to 163 mentally retarded children from special classes in 19 
school systems, Cassidy and Phelps (8) noted that in their case the adjust- 
ment scores were positive, and also that their delinquency rate was approxi- 
mately similar to that of the typical community. Gant (20) published an 
extended longitudinal case history narrative of the progress made by a 
Mongoloid child from the point of view of the mother. Mitchell’s study (43) 
of institutionalized retarded children indicated the presence of relation- 
ships among familial status, social competence, and IQ score. 


As for summaries in this area, Forney (19) reviewed the literature 


dealing with the efforts of handicapped children to secure an adequate 
education; Levine (37) brought together the current research touching 
the personality and social adjustment of the deaf child; Norris and others 
(49) presented similar findings in the case of the blind child; Schonell (55) 
organized the research literature relating to the spastic child; and Devereux 
(13) summarized that for the emotionally disturbed subject. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Recent publications in guidance and counseling tended to be concerned 
either with emotional problems (problems which have been reviewed else- 
where in this issue) or with technique-explaining procedures rather than 
with research as such. Of the recent summaries, however, several deserve 
mention, including Counseling and Guidance in General Education (29), 
the 1955 Yearbook of Education (28), and Esman’s volume (16) on new 
frontiers. 


A single case study, adequately reported and challenging in its inter- 
personal implications for children, is Carstenson’s “Auxiliary Chair Tech- 
nique” (7) of role playing with a child rejected by peer group children, 
involving the achieving of insight into the behavior of others and the adopt- 
ing of more appropriate patterns of behavior leading to an increase in 
popularity and personal influence as well as better social adjustment. On 
the psychotherapeutic side, Woltmann (69) reviewed the recent litera- 
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ture on play and play therapy generally, and Bettelheim (4) published 
another’ of his reports on the socioemotional adjustments of the children 
at the Orthopsychiatric School. 


Assessment 


The term assessment is here intended to include the wide range of social- 
developmental-personality tests and measurements, rating scales, interview 
techniques, case history data, sociometric findings, projective instruments, 
and the like. 

Sociometric techniques were widely accepted, and their adaptation to 
various research areas was being explored further. In the classroom, soci- 
ometry continued to be important as a general methodology; Jensen (34) 
employed the classroom group situation as the basis for gathering observa- 
tional data; Northway and Weld (50) reported on the sociometric testing 
techniques employed at the Toronto University Institute of Child Study. 

Refinements of observational techniques in relatively unconstrained and 
unstructured situations were reported by Murphy and the staff of the Sarah 
Lawrence Nursery School (45) in a two-volume work which, like most 
presentations of such techniques, is open to the criticism that the evaluative 
criteria are subjective and dependent, at least to a degree, upon the bias 
and training of the observer. However, careful definition of terms and the 
framework of selectivity used have minimized this problem, and the mate- 
rial is stimulating and challenging. 

Techniques for ascertaining relations between parents and children con- 
tinued to be emphasized, for example, Hoffman’s interview method (32) 
for obtaining descriptions of parent-child interaction and Moustakas and 
others’ objective method (44) for measuring and analyzing child-adult 
interactions. Developmental maturity scales, such as the recently published 
McCleery Scale of Adolescent Development (39), are also still prominent. 
The same can be said of social maturity scales, such as Finley’s standardiza- 
tion and validation of the Social Opinions Inventory (18) as an index of 
the social maturity of children in the upper grades and Nelson’s new survey 
of the attitudes and beliefs of high-school students (47) which is used in 
a similar way. 

Finally, Leland Stott (60), of the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, 
published a review of the methods and techniques available for the 
longitudinal assessment of child development from birth to adolescence. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Learner: Self and Perception 


IRA J. GORDON and ARTHUR W. COMBS 


Tue past decade saw a rapid growth of interest in the “self” and in the 
role of perception from a “self” point of view. In particular there were 
attempts to study the nature of the self-concept and its effect upon be- 
havior. Both self and perception were defined in a variety of ways from 
very prescribed to very broad meanings. This led to much confusion in 
communication and research. For this review, self-concept is defined as the 
person as known to himself, particularly the stable, important, and typical 
aspects of himself as he perceives them (16). Perception is defined as the 
process of attributing meaning and significance to the immediate situa- 
tion. It emphasizes the perceiver, rather than the object perceived, as the 
organizer of his world. 


Development of Self-Concept from 
Infancy Through Adolescence 


While the literature contained many discussions of the origins and 
development of the child’s self, research was scant. Only one study (21) 
was found which dealt with infancy; it was conducted on a pair of twins. 
Dixon found that infants reacted earliest to the mirror image of mother, 
then they made a social reaction; they developed to the point of relating 
to self-image at about seven months. 


Childhood 


Fauls and Smith (25) found that five-year-olds had clearly identified 
with appropriate sex role and perceived their parents as showing them 
correct sex-role behavior. The researchers assumed that the child’s choice 
of play materials reflected his self-concept. Solley and Sommer (74) used 
a perception experiment with money as reward and found five- to seven- 
year-olds saw what they wished to see. They concluded that perceptual 
autism was a function of goal-direction. 

Several studies investigated the school child’s perception of his parents. 
Kagan (41) found a trend toward perceiving the same sex parent as more 
threatening as children grew from six to 10 years of age; fathers were 
consistently perceived as less friendly and more dominating than mothers. 
Hawkes, Burchinal, and Gardner (33) used a paper-and-pencil scale on 
Midwest children and substantiated Kagan’s findings on the father. They 
further reported that children generally viewed their relations with 
parents as satisfactory; the girls reported more favorably than the boys. 

Several studies used self-reports as procedure for exploring the child’s 
self-concept. Amatora (4) used a personality scale and found essential 
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agreement between self and peer ratings of fourth- through eighth-graders. 
She also found (3) most fluctuation on the 22 variables (traits) between 
age nine and age 11 and the least sex differences at age 13. Nine-year-old 
boys rated themselves as much more energetic, social, and calm than the 
girls reported themselves to be. Havighurst and MacDonald (31), using 
essays, found a progression from wanting to be like a particular person 
at age nine toward a composite ideal at 16. They cautioned that their 
results were obtained from samples which were not random. Perkins 
(63) applied the Q-sort technique to fourth- and sixth-graders and found 
sixth-graders and girls to have a higher agreement between self and 
ideal-self sorts than boys and fourth-graders. He further reported that 
change toward greater agreement (congruency) was not related to either 
change in school achievement or peer acceptance but was related to having 
teachers who had been through the Maryland Child-Study Program. 

Laird (43) used projective techniques and found that 11-year-old 
middle-class boys perceived self and school more favorably than lower- 
class boys and that the former were able to differentiate between teacher’s 
acceptance of their behavior and acceptance of themselves. School Life 
(68) reported a study of nine-year-olds which revealed that retarded 
children perceived their handwriting as being of poorer form and less 
meaningful than that of normals. 

Slobetz and Lund (70) studied the effects of a training program on 
fifth-graders and found, using self-reporting devices (which they felt 
enabled them to perceive how the children perceived themselves) , that after 
training there was greater acceptance of one’s physical characteristics 
and less need to rely on good fortune, temper control, and other inner 
resources. Of special interest is the fact that this was action research. 


Adolescence 


Studies of the relationship between physical maturation and self-concept 
were conducted by Smith and Lebo (73) and Mussen and Jones (60). 
The former used pubic hair as the indicator of puberty and compared this 
with human figure drawings, a paragraph-completion instrument, and an 
adapted Vineland scale on seventh- and eighth-grade boys. They found a 
significant relationship among drawings, self-concept of social maturity, 
and pubertal stage; and among age, heterosexual interests, and emancipa- 
tion from home themes on the paragraph-completion instrument. The 
latter used TAT protocols of late adolescents and found that late maturers 
had more negative general self-concepts and perceived their parents as 
more rejecting and disapproving. Interestingly enough, they also found 
these late maturers had more self-insight. Both these studies of adolescents 
used projective techniques and inferred the self-concepts of the children 
rather than using self-reports. 

Several studies used a variety of self-reporting devices to tap adoles- 
cents’ views of themselves. Engel (23) used Q-sorts and found that there 
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was a movement between the eighth and the tenth grade toward more 
positive self-evaluations and that self-reports were generally stable during 
this time. She found a positive relationship between poor ratings of 
adjustment and movement toward more positive self-ratings. Hill (36) 
also found a movement toward more positive self-statements from the 
ninth to the twelfth grade. Payne and Mussen (62) studied father-son 
relations through having both fill out a questionnaire and having the sons 
also take a projective story instrument. They found a relationship between 
identification with father and perception of the home as close, warm, and 
satisfying and of the father as a rewarding person. Strang (80) collected 
relatively unstructured compositions and analyzed them through a content- 
analysis approach. These themes, from many geographical regions, de- 
scribed the adolescents’ views of themselves, the world in which they 
lived, their bodies, social relations, relations with parents, and educational 
and vocational goals. This is the most comprehensive view of adolescents’ 
self-reports to date. Throughout the book, Strang presented, in addition 
to the data, a perceptual personality framework for understanding the 
adolescent. 

College students were studied by Rosen (67) who found, on the basis 
of the MMPI, that they perceived a high degree of defensiveness, morally 
irreproachable behavior, extraversion, and high energy as highly desirable 
traits. Perhaps his most significant conclusion, and one we will refer to 
again in our discussion of measurement of self, was that the typical 
college student differed from the general population. Matteson (53, 54) 
used a self-evaluation scale and agreed with Rosen’s conclusion on the 
value of extraversion and high energy. He also found that those students 
who sought counseling help had more self-understanding; this fact seemed 
to these writers to be related to the findings of Mussen and Jones (60). 


Developmental Theory 


In spite of the comparatively few studies of children of school age, it 
is encouraging to note that more studies attempted either to begin with a 
theoretical position or to emerge with possible theoretical contributions. 

A number of studies contributed to understanding the interplay between 
perception of parents and self-concept. We have already mentioned some 
(25, 33, 41, 62). Helper (35) found a low relationship between ratings by 
parents and eighth- and ninth-graders’ self-reports. In an earlier study of 
junior and senior high-school pupils (34), he attempted to apply S-R 
learning theory to learning of self-concept and found a tendency for a 
child’s identification with his parent to be related to parental reward 
though the tendency was not significant. He did not measure the child’s 
perception of the parent as rewarding but used external criteria. 

Studies which measured the college student’s perception of parents 
disclosed: (a) The concept of identification was supported (28, 38, 64). 
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(b) Perception of one’s body and self was related to one’s perception of 
parental acceptance of self and body (40). (c) Expression of affection 
by the mother decreased the child’s perception of the mother as a person 
controlling freedom (1). (d) Women perceived their parents differently 
than men (28, 64). Gray and Klaus (28) cautioned that their method- 
ology may have led to bias in their results. Zuckerman, Baer, and 
Monashkin (85) studied patients and normals and found that acceptance 
of parent was related to acceptance of other people, in keeping with self- 
developmental theory. 

The hypothesis that the self-concept becomes more integrated with age 
found support in the works of Perkins (63) and Hill (36) which were 
cited above, in Engel’s study of adolescents (23), and in Balester’s con- 
clusion (7) that adults gave more positive and more consistent self- 
reports than adolescents. Since these four studies all used self-reports and 
Q-sorts, the question must be raised as to whether the self-image becomes 
more positive and consistent or whether it is just reported this way as 
the socially desirable response. Murphy (59) concluded from his review 
of the Menninger research that the perceptual field moves toward a 
positive, satisfying, acceptable integration. This tends to support the 
notion of integration with age. 

Miyamoto and Dornbusch (56) and Zuk (87) tested aspects of Mead’s 
theory of self-development. The former studied college students and found 
that a person’s stated perception of self was most closely related to his 
perception of the generalized other toward him (that is, the person’s 
notions of what all other people think of him). The stated perception was 
also related to actual perceptions of him and his perceptions of his own 
group’s view of him. The latter study used projective instruments and 
actual behavior of sixth graders and concluded that children’s behavior 
was governed by their predispositions to perceive life in certain ways and 
that behavior was governed by situation-self interaction. 


Perceptual Theory 


The greatest quantity of research in the area of self and perception has 
been done in testing certain aspects of the function of perception in 
behavior and learning. 

Allport (2) critically analyzed all the major theories of perception and 
emerged with a general theory of event structure. While not directly 
related to the development of self, his book had many implications for 
perception and learning. The view he arrived at was similar to the 
transactional, phenomenological position. 


Role of Past Experience 


Studies using binocular presentations (6, 22) and auditory stimuli (20) 
demonstrated clearly the important influence of past experience on 
perception. 
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Relationship Between Adjustment 
and Self-Acceptance 


Two studies of adolescents revealed that delinquents perceived them- 
selves in less positive ways than normals (7, 48). Trent (81) explored 
New York Negro children’s self-acceptance through a sentence-completion 
instrument and reported a positive relationship between acceptance of 
self and acceptance of others. Reeves and Goldman (66) found that high- 
school students with less peer-group acceptance also had greater dis- 
crepancy between perceived and actual social class position and suggested 
the need for further research in peer dynamics. 


Relationship Between Self and Group 


Several investigators addressed themselves to the problems of choice of 
friends and the influences of perception of self on perception of others. 
All dealt with college students. Halpern (29) found that the more satis- 
fied a student nurse was with herself, the better able she was to predict 
another’s response. Lundy and others (47) and Smith (71) found a 
relationship between perceived similarity of values and acceptance of 
another; Smith (71) attempted to establish this as a causal relationship 
with some success. Harvey, Kelley, and Shapiro (30) manipulated self- 
rating scores and found that students lowered their self-ratings after they 


had been ostensibly evaluated poorly by other classmates, but when given 
the opportunity, disassociated their friends from the highly unfavorable 
ratings. In general, the evidence supported a relationship between per- 
ception of one’s own values and both projection of these onto others and 
choice of friends perceived to be like self. 


Perception and Learning 


Self theory proposes that feelings of inadequacy, insecurity, self- 
rejection, and the like would lower motivations, level of aspiration, and 
actual performance. Two studies of children were reported. Walsh (82) 
investigated the difference between low achieving and adequately achieving 
bright boys in handling boy dolls and Driscoll Playkit materials. She 
inferred self-concept from behavior and reported that low achievers saw 
selves as hemmed in, not free, inadequate, rejected, and unable to express 
emotion. She drew implications for education. Moustakas (58) described 
an action-research seminar program with teachers. He cited data which 
showed how change in teacher’s behavior led to change in students’ per- 
ceptions of self and change in their behavior. 

The relationship between achievement needs and self-ratings were 
explored with conflicting conclusions which suggested the limitations of 
the self-ideal self-discrepancy criterion (51, 55). Cowen, Heilizer, and 
Axelrod (18) designed a learning experiment which used the individual’s 
own evaluation of words as neutral or conflictful rather than the 
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researcher’s estimate and reported that self-ideal discrepancies revealed 
conflicts and influenced learning. 

Parsons (61) investigated the relationship between self-esteem and 
performance in industrial workers, in which he predetermined what would 
be an enhancing or threatening response; he found a relationship among 
high enhancement strivings, better performance under failure, and more 
rapid perception of both positive and negative self-esteem perceptions. 
Steiner (79) found that those who held uncertain self-perceptions over- 
estimated their goals while those who were pessimistic set low goals and 
blamed self for failure. 

Sommer (76) found that both pleasant and unpleasant results affected 
the development of a perception, but the pleasant had greater effect. 
Bieri and Trieschman (9) reported that college students learned adjectives 
at both ends of the self-not-self continuum more effectively than adjectives 
lying in between, while Solley and Stagner (75) found that barrier behavior 
was related to self-valuation on a semantic differential scale. On the basis 
of a college remedial reading program Mann (50) hypothesized that 
failure in reading was related to the identification process and the mainte- 
nance of individual integrity. 

Jenkin (37) critically reviewed the literature from 1948 to 1956 and 
concluded that hunger or thirst, positive values, and noxious stimuli all 
influenced perception. He reported that a major problem was the 
ambiguity of definitions of perception. 


Perceptual Defense 


Closely related to the above topic is the problem of perceptual defense. 
Both cognitive and self theories of behavior postulate that perceptions will 
be altered, distorted, narrowed, or avoided as a protection to the person’s 
integrity. Research on children was limited to one study by Shapiro (69) 
who used a perceptual task approach. His results showed that aggressive 
boys, aged six to 10, perceived the world as less threatening than 
withdrawn boys. 

Cartwright (13) and Wylie (84) confirmed the Rogerian hypothesis 
which states that threatening events will be denied or distorted in per- 
ception. The findings of Carpenter, Wiener, and Carpenter (12) supported 
the idea that perceptual behavior can be predicted from knowledge of the 
defense mechanisms of a person in certain situations. Moffitt and Stagner 
(57) concluded that threat induces rigidity and constancy of perception. 

Blum (11) found that perceptual defense could be traced to the 
perceptual process itself. Subliminal threats were defended against, 
which suggests that we may be less the victims of subliminal advertising 
than some might believe! 

In general, research in the area of perceptual theory supported the con- 


cept of the basic role of perception in behavior and personality dynamics 
(24). 
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Measurement of Self: Research Techniques 


Problems 


As we have indicated above, a fundamental problem is that of the 
development of valid measures of self-concept. Combs and Soper (16) 
discussed the confusion between self-concept and self-report and suggested 
the need for greater precision of terminology and for approaches based 
upon observation of behavior. While several researches cited above inferred 
self-concept from projective devices, perceptual tasks, or behavior, the 
great majority used some form of self-report. This lack of distinction 
between the self-report and the self-concept in the literature has created 
considerable confusion. Did high congruence between reports of self and 
ideal self indicate adjustment or self-acceptance? Some _ researchers 
reported such a conclusion (10, 27, 44, 65, 72), while others questioned 
the validity of this assumption because of methodological problems and 
research findings (42, 45, 49, 86). Friedman (27) suggested the need for 
a combination of projective instruments and self-report approaches as the 
way out. His evidence suggested that extremely high congruency was 
related to schizophrenia, while Kenny (42) reported that the score was 
meaningless unless social desirability was controlled. Lepine and Chodork- 
off (44) also reported that those with less adequate self-reports were more 
situation-dominated. 

The heart of the problem was not the theory of a relationship between 
self-acceptance and adjustment but the problem of definition of self- 
acceptance in operational, measurable terms not based solely on self- 
reports. Although high reliability indexes were often reported, the question 
of validity of these measures as reflecting self-concepts is still open. 

Another major problem is that many of the above studies have been 
done on college students; this suggests certain limitations. While college 
students’ behavior is human behavior, the question may be asked whether 
we are substituting a psychology of the white American college student 
for that of the white Norwegian rat. We still lack much information on 
children’s perceptions and conceptions of self. 


Instruments 


Investigators explored methodology and evaluated instruments. Cowen 
and others (19) found no relationship between scores on the Taylor 
MAS or Bills Index and behavioral outcomes, and Cowen (17) further 
examined the Brownfain inventory and the Bills scale. Child, Frank, and 
Storm (14) discovered no relationship between TAT scores and either 
self-ratings or childhood experiences, while Berger (8) saw a relationship 
between certain MMPI scales and expressed acceptance of self and others. 

Livson and Nichols (46) concluded that the more discriminations re- 
quired on Q-sorts the higher the reliability, while Fey (26) found that 
the validity of self-ratings increased when multiple items were used rather 
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than single items. Martire and Hornberger (52) found that there was a 
high correlation for men on actual, ideal, and socially acceptable self- 
ratings which were lowered by the latter for women. Cole (15) applied 
factor analysis procedures on Q-sorts data in a study of delinquents and 
found that two personality groups of delinquents could be identified. 
Several investigators designed or significantly modified procedures for 
obtaining self data. Spivack (78) developed a form of self-report for 
children. Hawkes, Burchinal, and Gardner (32) used interviews to develop 
a scale for children’s views of parents. Jourard and Lasakow (39) 
developed a self-disclosure scale which revealed with whom the subject 
would discuss aspects of himself. Webb (83) devised a procedure by which 
the individual rated himself in reference to his immediate peer group. 
Arnold and Walter (5) found that when the Rotter Sentence Completion 
Test was changed from self- to other-reference, it yielded low reliability. 


Conclusions 


While research interest in perception and self-theory is high, research 
data in relation to children and youth is spotty and limited. It seems to the 
authors that there is a pressing need for research both of a longitudinal 
nature and of normative studies at all development levels, theoretically 
based upon the development of the self-concept. Soper and Combs (77) 
pointed out the need to design educational research and suggested some 
possible hypotheses. The use of observation and the training of researchers 
and teachers to make valid inferences of ‘self-concepts from behavior is a 
formidable but urgent task. The clarification of terms and the development 
of instrumentation need to be pursued. 

All told, research on self-concept and perception is in its infancy but 
shows every sign of lustiness, health, and potential for growth. It seems 
likely that perceptual theory may provide us with important new 
approaches to the evaluation of practice and may point the way to fruitful 
and exciting hypotheses for further exploration. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Learning: I. Understanding, Transfer, and Retention 


ROBERT C. CRAIG 


Ax ATTEMPT has been made in this chapter to select those studies of the 
past three years which have a bearing on the practical understanding 
and control of learning. The writer’s orientation was similar to that of 
Hilgard (33:486) and Burton (15) in their efforts to find and list 
practically important empirical relations, even though students of learn- 
ing disagree about the interpretation of these facts. References consistent 
with this orientation were examined for methodological adequacy, 
probable interest, and general availability. Since not all studies meeting 
these criteria reasonably well could be included, a somewhat arbitrary 
choice was made among similar studies in the same area of investigation. 
Finally, areas of marginal interest represented by isolated studies were 


dropped altogether, as were areas treated more intensively in other sections 
of this issue. 


Scope of Learning Studies 


The reviews of Estes (24), Walker (84), and Lawrence (47) provided 
year-by-year coverage of theory and research in the psychology of learn- 
ing. Attempts to extend the concepts and methods of the animal laboratory 
to simple perceptual, verbal, and motor learning in humans were pursued 
with vigor. Within a sharply limited range of human behavior these 
studies contributed to the development of principles which may become 
educational hypotheses. They were not prepared nor did they often 
attempt to deal with complex skills, attitudes, and problem solving, or 
with the processes of group learning. , 

Research in the applied psychology of learning featured efforts to 
validate or qualify laboratory principles and procedures in a setting more 
characteristic of the educational enterprise. The influence of clinical and 
social psychology was manifested frequently in the concern for individual 
differences; fairly often in the choice of controls; and occasionally in 
the choice of problems, the use of comprehensive criteria, and naturalistic 
settings. 

The investigators of classroom learning seldom found their issues or 
methods within any identifiable model of learning. As a result, the sig- 
nificance and generality of their results were often limited to the specific 
areas investigated. The best of the method studies were concerned with 
the relative effectiveness of instructional approaches which varied but 
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nevertheless were similar in that they could be recommended by informed 
opinion or a history of successful use. Of definitely lesser value was the 
host of studies demonstrating that if you teach a skill or concept to one 
group and not to another, you can predict with some certainty the group 
which will excel on “appropriate” measures. 


Goals and Motivation 


Educational interpretations of the learning process assign a dominant 
role to the goals of the individual learner. Sears (70) described the initial 
phase of a research program in which attention was to be centered on 
factors in the achievement of goals for each child, considering both the 
child’s self-perception of need for change and systematic observation 
of his daily successes and failures. This approach was exceptional. The rule 
was more nearly represented by studies of a learner’s level of aspiration 
(20, 44) with respect to simple and contrived tasks in a nonsocial setting. 
Sivertsen (73) sharply criticized the artificial settings of these studies and 
presented an illustration of a type of study of probably greater value. 

Some evidence (10, 29) of a positive relationship between student 
interest and achievement was reported. In a controlled experiment, how- 
ever, Savignano (67) found that enriching the grade-school curriculum 
with activities based on existing hobbies and special interests did not effect 
academic gains or produce broader interests. 

Differences in a rather general and stable achievement need, inferred 
from the content of stories given in connection with pictures like those 
of the Thematic Apperception Test, were found to be related to verbal 
learning and arithmetic performance (35, 38) but not to improvement in 
study skills (86), and were rather less important than nonacademic 
motives in overachievement (4). A children’s form of a questionnaire 
measure of a hypothesized general energizing factor or drive, the Manifest 
Anxiety Scale, was used in a series of investigations by Castaneda, 
Palermo, and McCandless (17, 64). Comparisons of extreme groups 
selected by test scores indicated that “anxious” children tended to make 
more errors in the presence of competing incorrect responses. They were 
inferior to less anxious children on the difficult components of a learning 
task but tended to be superior on less difficult components. 

Not all energizing and goal-directing factors are “brought to school.” 
Some, like marks, are built into the program. One school system changed 
to a five-point quality scale after 17 years of experience with individual 
progress reports. Baker and Doyle (8) found no difference in language 
arts achievement in the eighth grade before and after the change. 

Several investigators concluded that Hurlock’s widely quoted findings 
(36) on the effects of praise and reproof have been overgeneralized. 
Siegel’s analysis of variance design (71) enabled her to explore and control 
the effects of sex, level of ability, and spacing of trials as well as the 
incentive conditions used by Hurlock. No one condition was best for all 
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the grade-school pupils with whom she worked. Boys and bright pupils, 
for example, did better when praised or reproved than when ignored; but 
girls and dull pupils did not. Silberman (72) computed multiple correla- 
tions between pupil reading growth and the independent variables of 
teacher praise, reproof, praise by reproof, verbal output, and time devoted 
to reading skills. He attributed his failure to find significant relationships 
to the influence of other individual or contextual variables. Brackbill and 
Jack (14) noted the variability among children’s performances under a 
single incentive condition. Their experiment demonstrated that when 
kindergarten children were permitted some choice in the incentive for 
which they would strive, variability of performance on a discriminative 
task was markedly reduced. 

The schedule or pattern of incentives has an important influence on 
behavior. Kapos, Mech, and Fox (42, 43, 54) conducted an extensive series 
of studies in which various patterns of verbal reward or reinforcement, 
such as praise for good work, were associated with routine arithmetical 
performance. A given number of reinforcements was described as more 
effective in a periodic than in a random schedule, and when administered 
in 75 percent of the trials rather than in either a smaller percentage of 
trials or in all trials. Ferster and Sapon’s experiment (25) in the teaching 
of college German was notable because it was undoubtedly the forerunner 
of many attempts to schedule classroom reinforcement according to 
principles developed in the animal laboratory by B. F. Skinner, a 
psychologist who has demonstrated remarkable control of the behavior 
of rats and pigeons. Self-checking materials were designed so that a student 
progressed in such small steps that very few failures occurred and knowl- 
edge of results was immediate. This possibility of “self-teaching” in some 
phases of the educational process was perhaps the chief advantage 
demonstrated in this experiment, for the number of subjects and modest 
controls did not permit the presentation of convincing evidence of the 
superiority of the experimental method over more conventional instruction. 

The systematic scheduling of unobtrusive social stimuli, such as a 
murmured “good,” “mmm-hmm,” or a simple rephrasing of the subject’s 
response, has been shown to be effective in modifying verbal or motor 
behavior. McNair (52), for example, used reinforcers of this type to 
encourage subjects to keep talking about projected slides. Hildum and 
Brown (32) showed that their use could increase the frequency of either 
pro- or anti-attitudes during an interview on a social issue. Such demon- 
strations suggested that subtle effects of teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil 
interaction might be at least as important as “announced” incentives. 

Several general treatments of research on motivation appeared. The 
papers of the annual Nebraska Symposium (39, 40, 41) provided an 
overview of current theory and research on diverse topics that ranged 
from physiological processes to social theories. Symonds (77, 78) analyzed 
the evidence pertaining to the use of reward and punishment as the 
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second and third articles in his series on “What Education Has To Learn 
from Psychology.” Tyler’s review (79) of studies on the motivation 
and identification of gifted pupils was timely. Finally, Hilgard’s revised 
Theories of Learning (33:427-33) contained an excellent analysis of the 
accumulating evidence which suggests the inadequacy of the popular 
need-reduction or drive-reduction concept of motivation. 


Concepts, Understandings, and Principles 


Cognitive outcomes of broad utility were emphasized in a large number 
of comparative methods studies. Those which merely demonstrated that 
such outcomes can be taught are literally too numerous to mention. 
Ojemann and his associates (62) prepared special units in social studies 
and health in order to develop an understanding of the complex causes 
of human behavior. The materials were more effective with grade-school 
children when their teachers were “causally oriented” through inservice 
training. Several other classroom experiments, employing superior 
designs and evaluation instruments of demonstrated reliability, found 
different approaches to be about equally effective when each was fully 
exploited. The comparisons included (a) demonstrations vs. reading in 
ninth-grade science (13), (b) group methods vs. teacher instruction in 
algebra (37) and college physical science (87), and (c) “student- 
centered” vs. “teacher-centered” techniques in college biological science 
(63). 

The variable of learner activity which was apparent in the foregoing 
studies was studied more directly in several experiments. Della Piana (21) 
found that learners who were led to keep trying until they discovered, 
ie., chose the “right” concept name for each of a series of designs, later 
recognized and recalled more concept definitions than learners who were 
told each answer after one try. Carpenter (16) and Forgus and Schwartz 
(26) reported that “functional” learning was more efficient than rote 
learning when the criterion was retention, ability to verbalize the meaning 
of concepts, or success with related tasks. 

A further issue was the amount of information to give the learner 
when “discovery” rather than rote learning was expected. The results of 
Underwood and Richardson (82) with adults and the paired-associates 
technique indicated that the more information given the learner concern- 
ing the nature of concepts relating groups of words, the more rapid the 
acquisition. Craig (19) found that college groups, given verbal statements 
of relations which they then used to find the answers to verbal multiple- 
choice items illustrating these relations, recalled and recognized more 
relations in new items, immediately and 31 days after learning, than 
groups who induced principles by working sets of examples. In a study 
of similar design extending over an initial learning period of five weeks, 
Kittell (45) obtained similar results with sixth-grade pupils. A third 
group, given the answers to individual examples, was also generally 
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inferior to the group given statements of principles. Since these informa- 
tion conditions approximated the inductive and deductive situations, the 
findings appear to conflict with the results of some previous classroom 
studies. Classroom conditions may make it difficult to insure that the 
student apply dictated principles until they are thoroughly understood and 
can be used independently. On the other hand, the present experiments 
did not equate the degree of initial learning under all treatments. But 
they did equate instructional time, an important variable in education. 

The learning of a concept for a class of words, drawings, pictures, or 
objects was studied with laboratory methods and adult subjects. Some 
findings may be briefly indicated. When items were presented one at a 
time in a series, grouping the items according to class facilitated the 
learning of class concepts (61). Similarity among examples of a class that 
was not relevant to the concept slowed learning (22, 81). Massed and 
distributed practice were equally effective (81). Whether or not concepts 
were learned better from drawings or models or when viewed simultane- 
ously rather than serially, depended upon the concept and the measure 
of learning (57). There was no regular order of difficulty for concepts 
based on object, form, number, or color, that was independent of the 
class or the measure of learning (57, 93). 


The most intriguing recent account of the early development of concepts 
was a case study by Navarra (58). The data were stenographic records of 
overt activities and verbalizations with respect to natural phenomena of 
a boy from age three to age six. The insights and hypotheses provided 
constituted a strong endorsement of the value of research in naturalistic 
settings. 


Skill 

Comprehensive reviews of recent research appeared in two curricular 
areas which aim at the learning of particularly essential skills, i.e., language 
arts (1, 30, 31) and arithmetic (89, 90). The “meaning” method of 
teaching arithmetic and readiness activities may be regarded as an impor- 
tant educational application of theory, emphasizing the influence of pre- 
viously developed concepts and understandings upon the acquisition of 
skills. This is a form of transfer of training, and several investigations 


pertinent to the function of transfer in the learning of skills are reviewed 
in the section of that title. 


Additional studies relevant to the learning of skills were reported under 
the topic, “Goals and Motivation.” In related investigations documenting 
the value of knowledge of results, Howell (34) found that the use of force- 
time graphs for the analysis of spring starts of experienced runners 
clearly aided their progress toward the ideal pattern. For the learning of 
simple skills Bilodeau and Bilodeau (11) stated that learning was posi- 
tively related to absolute frequency of knowledge of results but independent 
of relative frequency. In a complex target-tracking task studied by Archer, 
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Kent, and Mote (5) a signal confirming on-target time did not significantly 
influence the acquisition of skill over a 66-day practice period. Stockbridge 
and Chambers (75) in a study of rifle aiming concluded that for practical 
purposes there is no advantage in providing knowledge of results in 
learning if it will not be available when the skill is performed. 


Several studies documented the effects of systematic practice and review 
upon a particular skill or phase of a skill. Meddleton (55) demonstrated 
experimentally that carefully compiled and graded number combinations 
would lead to better progress than less carefully considered programs of 
presentation and practice, and Mason (53) reported similar findings with 
respect to learning word discriminations. When equally systematic, 
different methods often appeared about equally effective. Word recognition, 
a skill or skills of some current interest, can be improved by visual, 
phonetic, or kinesthetic approaches, or various combinations of these 
approaches. The finding of Mills’s study (56) in grades 2, 3, and 4 was 
that bright children learned readily regardless of the method used, and, 
in the same study, methods differences for children of low intelligence 
were not statistically significant. Wilson and Leavell (92) reported reading 
gains as a result of each of six types of improvement programs. The com- 
parative standings among six groups of tenth-grade students taught by 
different methods depended upon the reading tests used. 

In studies of practice conditions by Knapp, Dixon, and Lazier (46) 
five minutes of daily practice in juggling led to more rapid learning than 
15 minutes every second day; there were no significant differences between 
high-school freshmen and college groups in this respect. Levin (48) 
investigated individual differences and reported extreme stability of 
individual performance order regardless of the spacing of practice. 
McGuigan and MacCaslin (51) found that the whole method was superior 
to the part method in learning rifle marksmanship, but in tumbling and 
gymnastics Wickstrom (91) found no differences in stunt learning which 
were significantly related to practice on the whole stunt vs. practice on the 


first half, then the whole. 


Transfer of Training 


The learning of greatest significance for education is that which can be 
transferred to new situations. Transfer was a major concern of several 
of the investigations reported in the section, “Concepts, Understandings, 
and Principles.” The studies relating transfer to activity (16, 21, 26, 28) 
and to increases in the amount of information given the learner (19, 45, 
82) are especially relevant. Vris (83) found principles training superior 
to specific training in promoting transfer of the ability to thread one type 
of motion-picture projector to threading another type. Initial training 
with three-dimensional aids or equipment was more effective than train- 
ing with two-dimensional aids. 
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Using the criterion of general academic performance, two well-controlled 
studies of remedial reading on the college level provided contrasting 
results which can be related to differences in the type of improvement 
initially achieved. McDonald (49) described a reading improvement 
program at Cornell which emphasized vocabulary development through a 
study of word context and derivation. A semester of this training led to 
improved comprehension, as well as speed, and to improvement in general 
grade-point average that was still evident three semesters later. On the 
other hand, an intensive 27-hour program at Wayne University, described 
by Reed (65), led to gains in reading speed, but to no improvement in 
vocabulary or comprehension and no gains in honor-point ratio. 
Schwartz (68) reported a surprising 104-percent gain in reading speed 
for technical material as a result of only seven hours of accelerator training 
on nontechnical material. There was a slight decline in comprehension for 
the technical material. 

Teaching for transfer was not effective in one study. Nelson’s analysis 
of variance (59) revealed that a deliberate emphasis on transfer possibili- 
ties was of no advantage in the initial stages of separate learning of 
related gross motor skills, but such emphasis did prove helpful in teaching 
the subsequent skill. Learning one of two related skills and then the 
other, was more effective than alternation in practice. Transfer was 
a direct function of the amount of variability in practice in Duncan’s 
study (23) of practice with multiple vs. single perceptual-motor tasks. 
With code-substitution learning, however, Warren (88) reported that 
practicing the same task for 16 days was as effective in promoting transfer 
as practicing a different task each day. He attributed his results to the 
effects of adjustment to the learning situation. 

One of the most ambitious transfer studies in applied settings was that 
of Stolurow, Hodgson, and Silva (76) to determine transfer effects asso- 
ciated with different patterns of technical-school training and work. 
experience in the Air Force. When the work-training sequence caused 
trainees to learn associations among causes and symptoms first in one 
direction and then in the reverse, small or moderate negative transfer 
was found. An important exception occurred. When the initial associations 
were learned to a rather high degree, as with long work experience, the 
transfer was positive. The authors suggested that their results might hold 
for other diagnostic tasks of a similar nature, mentioning medical 
diagnosis. Educational diagnosis also comes readily to mind. Might there 
be a negative transfer from a cause-symptom approach in the teacher- 
training classroom to the symptom-cause problems of schoolroom 
diagnosis? 

The effects of pretraining on learning and performance of a variety of 
simple tasks were studied intensively by Spiker and his associates at the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. Results of particular interest, as 
reviewed by Sears (69), included finding that learning a common name 
for a set of stimuli increased the tendency to generalize other responses 
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among them, that the concept of “middle-sized” enabled children to learn 
a related discrimination more quickly, and that attaching labels to objects 
enabled discriminations to be learned more rapidly. On the other hand, 
verbal pretraining was not effective with a more complex finger positioning 
task (9), and the prior learning of related mechanical principles was of 
little value in learning motor skills, such as those taught in physical 
education, involving body movement and large muscle activity (18). 


Retention and Forgetting 


The results of several studies indicated that course outcomes were 
retained for appreciable periods. The reading improvement programs 
reviewed under the topics, “Skills” and “Transfer of Training,” reported 
retention of proficiency gains over several semesters. In high-school 
chemistry Smeltz (74) found that the students of five public high schools 
retained 68 percent of their pre-to-post-course gains on standardized tests 
when retested one year later. 

One of the few studies which attempted to measure differential retention 
of course outcomes was reported by McDougall (50). Items patterned 
after examples in Bloom’s Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (12) 
were constructed to measure four different outcomes of a unit in tests and 
measurements. About 79 percent of the gains in interpolation and extra- 
polation abilities were retained after four months. Gains in knowledge 
and in the ability to translate knowledge from one form to another were 
retained to a significantly lesser degree, approximately 73 percent. The 
exercises used to measure interpretation and extrapolation appeared to 
differ quite markedly from the conventional items used to measure knowl- 
edge, however. Future studies should probably control for interaction 
between item type and gain or loss from test to retest. 

Several other studies utilized materials typical of everyday or school 
learning. Gilbert (27) controlled intratask generalization in the over- 
learning of prose passages by dropping out facts when a preselected 
criterion for learning was achieved. Retention was an increasing function 
of the degree of overlearning, and retention curves indicated that intratask 
generalization was not responsible for the initial rapid decrement follow- 
ing learning. Yuker (94) found that group recall of prose material was 
superior to the recall by individuals in the group and that co-operative 
groups excelled competitive groups in recall. Another study of groups by 
Anderson (3) demonstrated that the recall of case studies in an educa- 
tional psychology class was improved by group discussion of similar cases, 
whereas recall following individual analyses of these cases was inferior to 
that of a control group with no intervening activity. Ausubel, Schpoont, 
and Cukier (7) considered the influence of intent to remember in the 
retention of school learnings. When intent was introduced following 
learning rather than before, no influence of intent was evident in retention 
scores. 
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Progress in defining the effects of such factors as similar learnings, 
degree of learning, and type of material on the forgetting of nonsense 
syllables or word lists was summarized by Underwood (80) and Lawrence 
(47). Underwood’s review assigned a much more prominent role to 
interference from previously learned materials, i.e., proactive inhibition, 
than has been customary in or out of the laboratory. Ausubel, Robbins, 
and Blake (6) accounted for inhibition in typical school learning in terms 
of proactive inhibition through a failure to disassociate new concepts 
from old. They predicted that interpolated learning designed to facilitate 
disassociation would also improve recall. Their experimental results were 
consistent with their theory and prediction. 


Motor learning has been regarded as particularly resistant to forgetting, 
probably as a result of overlearning. Neumann and Ammons (60) re- 
ported almost complete loss of learned skill on a single perceptual-motor 
task after one year although relearning was rapid. Ammons and his co- 
workers (2) also studied retention of a procedural task (object arrange- 
ment) and an airplane control tracking task learned to a moderate or 
high level of initial skill over periods up to two years. Absolute loss in level 
of proficiency increased with the length of the no-practice period. Because 
the differences associated with greater degrees of learning were overcome 
in the first few minutes of retraining, they concluded that overlearning 
was not particularly helpful. 


Although stimulus-response analyses of quantitative changes in retention 
clearly dominated the study of memory, a few studies were concerned with 
qualitative changes. In an analysis of individual differences in the repro- 
duction of prose passages, Gomulicki (29) plotted a bimodal distribution 
of subjects with respect to preference for omitting or changing details when 
verbatim recall was impossible. Subjects were normally distributed on all 
other measures which were based on a word count of reproduced materials. 
Walker and Veroff (85) found some support for Gestalt hypotheses of 
reconstruction in recall although individual differences were large. Saul 
(66), however, could find no evidence of progressive changes, such as 
trends toward closure, symmetry, and the like, when a recognition 
measure was used. 


Terminal Comments 


The customary criticisms might be leveled at the research of the period 
reviewed. The practical contributions of the experimental psychologists 
were sharply limited by the boundary conditions of their directing theories, 
while the efforts of classroom researchers often seemed to lack direction. 
There were reasons for optimism, however. 

There were indications, not reviewed here, that the facts contributed 
by other disciplines were beginning to broaden learning theories, despite 
some attempts to “hold the line” until simple phenomena are thoroughly 
understood. Some experimental psychologists worked intensively with 
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human subjects and with distinctively human motives and responses. 
Educational psychologists raised questions about the generality of 
commonly accepted principles for the control of learning and, in so doing, 
emphasized differences among learners. 


During this period, a greater proportion of classroom experiments 
employed reasonably adequate statistical techniques and designs. The 
results of these experiments raised doubts about the importance of 
methods differences which are defined in terms of broad intent or specific 
teacher activities rather than what the learner experiences. 

The present period was a time of questioning and of developing 
sophistication in research. The climate was favorable for further progress 
in the understanding and control of the practically important features 
of the situations in which individuals learn. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Learning: II. Problem Solving and Related Topics 


BERNARD R. CORMAN 


Tae PROBLEM in reviewing the research on problem solving is to know 
just what this term includes. Shortly before the beginning of the period 
under review, 40 distinguished researchers met to survey the field of 
“human problem solving.” They failed to delimit the research area, nor 
could they agree on much (42). When such disagreement exists, the 
safest position for a reviewer is a straddle. We shall consider problem 
solving as meaning the behaviors that researchers, who say they are 
studying problem solving, study. No reports on nonhuman problem 
solving or on the behavior of mental patients have been examined. Equally 
arbitrarily, the universe for this review was limited to journal articles. 
Finally, in what follows, no distinctions have been made among problem 
solving, thinking, and reasoning. 

This review has been organized around these rubrics: (a) studies 
dealing with personality and other traits of problem solvers, (b) studies 
involving the experimenters’ manipulation of the problematic situation, 
(c) studies in which the central focus was on hypothetical processes 
occurring during the course of problem solving and studies of response 
variables, and (d) statements about methodological problems not con- 
veniently dealt with under the preceding headings. Like most classifica- 
tions, this ordering imposes neater separations than in fact exist. 


Problem Solvers 


One of the most persistent questions explored during the review period 
was whether there is a general ability to reason and to solve problems. 
The question was dealt with by Guilford and his associates in a number 
of factor-analytic explorations, only four of which are cited here (7, 38, 
39, 48). When batteries of tests of “reasoning,” “planning ability,” and 
“creative ability in the arts” were factored, most of the variation was 
accounted for by previously established primary mental ability and 
evaluative factors. Some new factors did emerge. Thurstone’s earlier 
hypothesis of a “general reasoning” factor seemed best interpreted as 
describing an “ability to define problems.” A test, based to some extent 
on Guilford’s descriptions, was developed and gave evidence of discrimi- 
nating creative machine designers (71). Related findings on the issue 
of general vs. specific abilities in problem solving were reported in several 
less elaborate studies (8, 20, 58). 

If a general problem-solving ability is assumed, it becomes reasonable 
to raise questions about the characteristics of good and poor problem 
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solvers. Barron (4, 5) examined personality differences of Air Force 
captains identified as “original” and “non-original.” Originals were found 
to be more independent in judgment, more complex personalities, more 
self-assertive, and more given to rejecting suppression as a mechanism 
to control impulse behavior. Relationships were also reported between 
success in various problem-solving situations and the solver’s attitude 
toward failure (81), anxiety and stress levels (19), perception of self 
(84), achievement motivation (27), F-scale score (83), “conformity” 
(69), and attitudes toward problem solving itself (41). In connection 
with the last relationship, Carey (11) reported findings which led her 
to conclude that differences in problem solving previously attributed 
to sex, could be interpreted more correctly as the result of a less favor- 
able attitude toward problem solving by women. In this study and several 
of the others, there was an interesting attempt to discern shifts in per- 
formance after training designed to change attitudes. Perhaps the most 
significant paper relating to the whole area of attitude and thought was 
a theoretical analysis by Rokeach (76) which developed a basis for a 
research program. 

The relationship of “rigidity” and problem solving was extensively 
researched during the period of this review. The major issue in most of 
the work was whether to consider rigidity as a general or specific trait, 
the weight of the evidence favoring the latter view. Levitt (53), in a most 
comprehensive review of earlier studies, concluded that there was little 
that could be said in defense of the water-jar Einstellung test—the most 
usual measure of rigidity—as a psychological test. Frick and Guilford 
(28), also, found little evidence that this test successfully generated a 
set of any significant strength. The concept of rigidity was attacked 
in other ways as well. A number of studies reported that the behavior 
was a function of the specific nature of the task (35, 90), of the problem 
solver’s insecurity or anxiety with the task (1, 59), of “dogmatic” think- 
ing (77), of variations in teaching method (68), and of simple associa- 
tive learning (32). While Carpenter (12) drew some implications from 
the whole research line for classroom teaching, it would appear, on 
balance, that the rigidity concept has begun to fizzle out. 

Very few investigations of sociological factors in problem solving 
were uncovered. There was an extremely interesting, though necessarily 
incomplete, examination of the hypothesis that creative periods in history 
occur in cycles (88), and Fellows (23) analyzed some of the cultural 
conditions favorable to the development of critical thinking. A number 
of school-related variables were investigated but failed to differentiate 
the order of difficulty in discerning logical fallacies (67). 


Problematic Situations and Settings 


Of immediate. interest to educators are studies of the effectiveness of 
variables open to direct manipulation. A number of studies were reported 
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in which the variable manipulated was the “atmosphere” in which the 
problem solving occurred. Maier and Maier (60), for example, contrasted 
the effects on group problem solving of situations involving “free” and 
“developmental” discussion and reported differences in both the content 
and quality of solutions. Related findings were given by Ziller (91) who 
found, in addition, that in the group-centered setting the decisions reached 
showed greater awareness of the complexities of the problem and a greater 
assumption of personal risk by the decision makers. A contradictory 
conclusion was reached by Calvin, Hoffman, and Harden (10) who dis- 
covered no differences in the solutions of problems by bright students 
in permissive as contrasted with authoritarian climates and found, more- 
over, that dull students prospered most in the authoritarian situation. 

Possibly the apparent differences in these reports may be explained 
by examining the extent to which the experimental settings permitted 
the generation of relevant information. Lorge and his co-workers (56) 
summarized a series of their studies in which the “reality” of the prob- 
lem presentation method was one of several variables examined. No 
differences were found among seven treatments which varied from a 
simple verbal presentation of the problem to a presentation in which 
the problem solvers were taken to a specially constructed field setting 
and were permitted to manipulate and solve the problem in that setting. 
The failure to find differences was explained by the fact that all subjects 
were permitted to ask as many questions as they wished in developing 
information. Differences were found in the quality of group as contrasted 
with individual solutions, but these differences were interpreted, also, as 
following from the fullness of the relevant information produced in the 
group situation. A related interpretation, but for different results, was 
given by Marquart (63) for the group-individual comparison. Mathe- 
matical models for this comparison were developed by Lorge and Solomon 
(54). 

Information given as guidance to the discovery of a principle served 
as the independent variable in experiments by Craig (16), Kittell (49), 
and Corman (15). With minor differences, in each of these experiments 
some outside direction proved more effective than no direction, despite 
earlier evidence that the efficacy of search behavior was increased with 
lesser amounts of information as guidance. Other studies provided evi- 
dence that the efficiency of problem solving was increased as the experi- 
menter varied the specificity of cues (74), stimulus uncertainty (9), and 
the relevance of information (82), and decreased the number of possible 
alternative solutions (3). Wiggins (89) reported, however, that while 
informational cues decreased the ambiguity of the stimulus, the per- 
formance itself was not affected significantly. 

More directly related to the classroom environment, Maltzman, Eisman, 
and Brooks (62) found no differences when three variations of text 
reading, illustrative demonstration, and problem-solving demonstration 
preceded the solving of a problem from physics; Lahti (51) could find 
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no differences on a general problem-solving test between physical science 
students taught by an inductive-deductive method and their controls. While 
the need for experiments like these, done under classroom conditions, 
is as pressing as ever, it is probably true that they will have to wait for 
a clearer delineation of the significant variables. 


Determinants of the Response 


The source of the tries made in problem solving came in for consider- 
able exploration during the period of this review. Saugstad (78) re- 
examined Maier’s classic pendulum problem and hypothesized that neither 
direction nor structural reorganization explained the ability to see new 
functions for the elements of construction problems, but rather the avail- 
ability of the required functions to the subject. A series of experiments 
followed in which solution of construction problems was preceded by 
tests to determine the availability of the necessary functions and evidence 
was secured to support the analysis (79, 80). Leading to analogous con- 
clusions were researches by Flavell, Cooper, and Loiselle (24), Staats 
(85), and Swartz (86). 

Essentially the same issue was attacked in simple verbal problems by 
Cofer (13), Judson and Cofer (45), and Judson, Cofer, and Gelfand 
(46). It was hypothesized that direction would be a result of prior rein- 
forcement patterns. Other hypotheses rooted in reinforcement theory were 
also tested and accepted. Lawson, Hillix, and Marx (52) found that 
prior reinforcement had different effects for fast and slow learners. In 
connection with this general approach Kolers’ report (50) of the effective- 
ness of subliminal stimulation during problem solving is of interest. Maltz- 
man (61) developed a theoretical basis for the reinforcement approach, 
hypothesizing that thinking is equivalent to a new combination of habit 
strengths produced primarily by mediated generalization. Foss (26) argued 
that meaning is acquired when the intervening links between the stimulus 
and response fail to reach consciousness because of their frequent 
repetition. 

While the reinforcement explanation of reasoning and problem solving 
was most frequent, other theoretical positions were developed as well. 
Deutsch (17, 18) attacked Hull’s derivations of reasoning as logically 
inconsistent with Hull’s postulates and developed a position in which 
insight reduces to a form of reasoning. A new attempt at a synthesis 
of S-R and cognitive theory, 4 la Harlow, was presented by Galanter 
and Gerstenhaber (30) which led to the specific hypothesis—among 
others—that subjects would move from so-called trial and error to cogni- 
tive approaches as the “pay-off” changed. An experiment to test the 
hypothesis reported a confirmation of it (31). A theoretical model which 
is essentially an analogy with the electronic computer—though this 
analogy is disclaimed—was presented by Newell, Shaw, and Simon (70). 
A review of studies of the sequence of events assumed to occur in the 
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period between the presentation of the stimulus and the formation of a 
cognitive response was presented by Flavell and Draguns (25) and was 
used as a point of departure for what is called a microgenetic approach. 

For this reviewer one of the most interesting theoretical lines was 
that developed by a number of experimenters whose principal concern 
was testing hypotheses derived from a combination of information, game, 
and reinforcement theory. Only a few of the many studies undertaken 
are cited here (14, 21, 36, 37). The studies point up the nonrational, 
but predictable, basis of response choices in the decision-making situa- 
tion. The line should have a fruitful extension in the period ahead. 

In addition, there were descriptive analyses of problem solving in 
multiplication and division (40), in subtraction (33), in three-term series 
problems (43), and in connection with problems appearing in the ACE 
examination (2). Gaier (29) developed a test which differentiated be- 
tween subjects who preferred to use principles rather than “facts” in 
solving problems and found evidence that the test predicted achievement 
in a mechanics course. Ray (73) reported that solutions of a problem, 
which involved the search for a malfunction and which were preceded 
by the subjects’ reporting what they would do, were more successful in 


terms of repetitive errors and trials than were solutions not accompanied 
by such verbal reports. 


Other Issues 


In a much quoted paper, Ray (72) described a number of more com- 
plex tasks for use in the study of human problem solving and identified 
some conditions which such problems ought to satisfy. His paper reflected 
a greater sensitivity during this period to the necessity of ordering the 
universe of problems. Many writers described new problems and apparatus 
that they hoped would prove useful (6, 22, 34, 57, 65, 75, 87). To this 
reviewer the most intriguing of these was an electronic device described 
by John (44), which permits the study of processes in solving any 
problem in which relationships can be stated in the notation of symbolic 
logic. He developed a number of possible process measures. Unfortunately, 
the device is expensive. 

Marx (64) analyzed the problem of theory construction with respect 
to the intervening variables which must be conceptualized in explaining 
problem-solving processes. Lorge and others (55) reported a study of the 
validity of written reports of problem solving by teams and by individuals, 
finding that teams tended to write a report somewhat inferior to their 
actual performance. An interesting discussion by Kelvin (47) chides 
psychologists for believing that the physiologists’ approaches are more 
objective and more basic than their own. 


Conclusions 


It is almost traditional in concluding reviews of problem-solving re- 
search to pontificate on the sad state of affairs. This response does not 
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seem at all justified for this period. A few years ago Melton (66) pre- 
dicted a sharp rise in interest in problem solving and in the use of 
humans in this area of research. His predictions seem well on the way 
to being confirmed. Even with the initial restrictions, it was possible to 
cite only about half of the researches uncovered. Perhaps most encourag- 
ing of all is the concern with theory and model building which was 
evidenced during the past three years. It is true that direct classroom 
applications of the work are still somewhat sparse. But if the present 
level of interest is maintained, we may hope that this situation will change 
by the time of the next review. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Learning: III. Attitudes and Values 


IRVIN JACK LEHMANN* 


Dore the last decade psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, and 
educators studied extensively the effect of the development, stability, and 
change of different pedagogical methods on attitudes and values; only a 
relatively small number of studies will be reviewed under the following 
headings: (a) development, (b) change, (c) family relationships, (d) 
relationship with other personality variables, and (e) measurement 
problems. 


Development 


That attitudes and values are instilled early in life needs little docu- 
mentation. Interest has shifted from the study of the chronology of atti- 
tudes and values to consideration of the predisposing factors in the 
individual. We adopt only those attitudes and values which help us 
achieve desired ends (22, 27) and which are normally sanctioned by 


the community in which we live (6, 11, 27). Schaie (36) tested 500 
men and women ranging in age from 20 to 70 years on a scale of social 
responsibility and found that, regardless of their age or sex, they sub- 
scribed to community maintained values. Thus, different cultural back- 
grounds might result in the acceptance of different attitudes and values. 
Morris (27) studied students in India, Japan, Sweden, the United States, 
England, China, and Canada in an attempt to learn their perception 
of a good way of life and found that the greatest variation in preference 
was related to cultural background, and in lesser degree to variations 
in sex, age, religion, socioeconomic status, and personality traits. Prince 
(31) found significant differences in mean value scores among students 
in public, private, and religious high schools. Dameron (6) studied 90 
white mothers from different social classes and found that although all 
social classes were equally demanding, the upper-middle-class mothers 
were significantly more demanding that their children not destroy their 
own or other children’s property. Trent (45) studied the expressed 
values of 20 white, 20 Negro, and 20 Puerto Rican institutionalized boys 
and found no significant difference among the groups in expressed family, 
peer, or self-values. These and other studies tended to support the thesis 
that although there is a common value structure present, there are varia- 
tions among and within cultures. 


*The writer is indebted to Dr. Paul L. Dressel for his helpful 
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One process by which attitudes and values are formed is that of 
identification with a person or object perceived by the individual. Children 
seek as models only those which exhibit characteristics they admire and 
would like to portray. Crane (5) asked 277 delinquent boys and girls 
ranging in age from nine to 14 years whom they would like to be like 
when adults and found that before age 12, girls consistently identified 
themselves with the same-sexed family member while boys emulated 
sports and historical figures. After age 12, boys identified themselves 
with other adults close to the family while girls chose adults outside 
the family circle. Rose (33) studied 510 rural high-school boys and girls 
in Minnesota and found that the most frequently mentioned reference 
group was the immediate family although in small families, outsiders 
more often than not were chosen as models. Despite slight differences 
both studies showed the role of the family and other adults as identifying 
figures. 

These studies reaffirmed the importance of identification and models in 
forming attitudes and values. They also showed the importance of ethnic, 
cultural, and racial factors in the development of attitudes and values. 


Change 


The degree and extent to which attitudes and values are modifiable 
depends upon the nature of the experience (39), the type of contact (14), 
personality makeup of the individual (29), the group’s approval of new 
attitudes (34), and the subject’s perception of the outcome (3, 16). 


Contact 


Many investigators have shown that when an individual comes into 
contact with a person or object, his attitudes and values undergo some 
change. Smith (39) compared a group of students who went to live and 
study in Europe for one year with their counterparts who remained 
in this country and found no significant change between the groups with 
respect to general attitudes of authoritarianism, ethnocentrism, and belief 
in democratic processes. The “Europe-group” developed a more favorable 
attitude toward the people in foreign countries after visiting with them, 
the changes being more pronounced for those who developed close per- 
sonal ties. McGuigan (25) found that living abroad develops higher 
social values and a more submissive social adjustment. Tuckman and 
Lorge (46) also found that when individuals learned more about a 
particular group, the ensuing changes were significantly greater than 
in the case of subjects who did not have this experience. James (14) 
tested a group of 13-year-olds on ethnic attitudes before and after being 
- taught by two African women teachers and found a significant change. 
Gundloch (10) polled 118 white women associated in various degrees 
with Negroes in offices, factories, and sales positions and found much 
less anti-Negro prejudice than reported elsewhere. Whether this was due 
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solely to work experience and contact is a matter of conjecture. These and 
other studies corroborated previous findings that a favorable experience 
will be more likely to result in attitudinal change than does no contact. 
However, the type of contact is important. James (14) believed that if 
the contact was reassuring, sociable, friendly, and enjoyable, the persons 
meeting would tend to like and feel friendly toward each other. 


College Experience 


Jacob (13) reviewed the research during the past 15 years on values 
held by college students and concluded that there were only slight changes 
between the freshman and senior years. Webster (48) reported on a study 
conducted at Vassar and found that seniors were less authoritarian, less 
conventional, more tolerant, more liberal in religious matters, and placed 
more emphasis on intellectualism than when they were freshmen. Kelley 
(17) retested 600 subjects after 20 years, and Nelson (28) retested a 
group of college students after 14 years. Both found that the greatest 
change was a more favorable attitude toward the church. Brown and 
Bystrym (2) found that time spent at college had little bearing on 
authoritarian changes, but Plant (30) found that there was a significant 
decrease in ethnocentrism for high-school seniors who attended college 
but not for those who did not attend. 

Changes in attitudes and values during school and college years may 
be a function of the person’s maturity or personality, a function of the 
times we live in, the direct result of college experience, or a combination 
of one or more such factors (13, 26, 47). There is no one factor which 


can be singled out of college experience to explain changes in attitudes 
and values (35). 


Family Relationships and Attitudes 


The quality of the relationship existing between the child and his 
immediate family has an effect upon the types of attitudes and values 
the child will develop. Itkin (12) tested 400 male and female college 
students and their parents and found that when the students had favor- 
able parental attitudes, they approved of their parents’ supervision regard- 
less of whether their parents had dominant or submissive attitudes toward 
control. Those that had negative parental attitudes regarded their parents 
as dominant regardless of their parents’ attitude toward control. Lyle 
and Levitt (24) studied the relationship between children’s authoritarian- 
ism and parental discipline and found that for 215 fifth-graders, authori- 
tarianism was positively related to parental punitiveness. Rose’s data 
(33) also suggests that the intimacy of family life is related to the child’s 
attitudes and values. Wittenborn and others (50) studied the effect of 
child-rearing practices on social and emotional development of 81 five- 
and six-year-olds and concluded that foster parents who were incom- 
patible and rejecting tended to produce aggressive and fearful children. 
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Koch (19, 20, 21) made an intensive study of personality and sibling 
relationships. Aspects of the work and emotional attitudes of 384 “normal” 
five- and six-year-old children from white, native-born, intact, urban, 
two- (or more) child families were correlated with ordinal position of 
the subject, sex of sibling, and age difference of sibling. She found that 
when the subjects were matched for age, socioeconomic status, and neigh- 
borhood of family residence, (a) girls were more aggressive when the 
sibling gap was less than two years; (b) girls were rated more enthusiastic 
by their teachers; (c) children with a male sibling were rated more am- 
bitious; (d) the wider the age difference between the siblings, the greater 
the number of interests; (e) first-borns were more curious than second- 
borns; and (f) boys with a much older sister tended to be somewhat 
withdrawn and dependent. The attitudes of these children toward their 
peers depended not only upon ordinal position but upon the sex and age 
difference of the sibling. 


Personality Relationships 


Many investigators studied the relationship between attitudes and other 
personality factors. Schaie (36) found that flexible individuals scored 
significantly higher than rigids on a scale of social responsibility. Spilka 
(40) and Spilka and Struening (41) found a significant relationship 


among ethnocentrism, anxiety, and rigidity. Rosenberg (34) reported 
that psychological depression is related to one’s attitude toward higher 
education, sociability, and college adjustment. Nelson and others (29) 
tested 400 subjects and found that frequency and amount of shift were 
related to the degree of submissiveness. 

Some investigators reported a positive relationship among attitudes, 
authoritarianism, and ethnocentrism. Jones and Morris (15) found a 
substantial relationship between the conception of the good life and 
temperament. Rokeach and Fruchter (32) administered a battery of tests 
to 207 subjects attending college in New York and found a significant 
positive relationship (r ranged from .53 to .64) among authoritarianism, 
rigidity, and ethnocentrism. Dowling (7) found that subjects who were 
very tolerant or very intolerant in their attitudes toward Negroes tended 
to be nervous and displayed emotional conflicts, the middle scorers not 
displaying this behavioral pattern. Fey (9) studied 50 junior and senior 
college women and found differences in authoritarianism and manifest 
needs between groups differing in their attitudes toward self-acceptance 
and acceptance of others. He also found a significant negative relation- 
ship between authoritarianism and (a) self-acceptance (r = —.36) and 
(b) acceptance of others (r = —.27). Siegel (38) reported that differ- 
ences in degree of authoritarianism were associated with differences in 
the type of behavior displayed. 

The relatiénship between teachers’ authoritarianism and their attitude 
toward school and children was investigated by Allen (1). Using the 
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F scale and MTAI on 1012 elementary-school and prospective teachers 
in New York, he found differences between high and low F-scale scorers 
and their attitudes toward children. The nonauthoritarians were likely to 
have or to maintain a stable, harmonious, and productive classroom 
atmosphere. 


Measurement Problems 


The principal measurement techniques used in the research reported 
were scales, questionnaires, interest and attitude inventories, and pro- 
jective tests. All are fraught with problems. Sundberg and Bachelis (43) 
demonstrated that scores on the F scale and other instruments might be 
partially accounted for in terms of a positive acquiescence response set. 
Shelley (37) also believed that a response set of acquiescence operated 
in subjects taking the California Attitude Scales. Titus and Hollander 
(44) reviewed 64 studies using the F scale and questioned the validity and 
reliability of the test. 

Levitt (23) reviewed studies using the Einstellung water-jar tests and 
concluded that this test is a “poor psychological test qua test.” 

Ferber (8) advised researchers to ascertain knowledge as well as 
opinions since the opinions of the misinformed may differ significantly 
from the opinions of the informed minority. 

In the last decade a concerted effort has been made to rectify some 
of the problems in attitude methodology. Webster, Sanford, and Freed- 
man (49) developed a scale which correlated .74 with the F scale and 
which appears harder to fake. Kerlinger (18) described a Q-sort method 
to study attitudes and values which shows promise. Stern, Stein, and 
Bloom (42) discussed four methodologies in personality assessment. 


‘ 


Summary 


This review of attitudes and values suggests the need for (a) research 
related to establishing causal factors in changes, (b) an interdisciplinary 
approach in the study of attitudes and values, and (c) new instruments 
possibly based on results of factor-analytic studies. 
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CHAPTER X 
Aging and Psychological Adjustment 


JAMES E. BIRREN 


Screntiric and professional interest in older persons increased markedly 
since the previous (1955) review of this topic. The present review em- 
phasizes a discussion of trends rather than details of specific studies. 
Emphasis was given the problems of aging by a Congressional Act (Au- 
gust 1958) calling for a White House Conference on Aging in January 
1961. The President signed the bill which among its provisions calls for 
furthering research on aging. This act will no doubt give the field im- 
petus and prestige like that given to the study of child development 
following the first White House Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children in 1909. The Council of State Governments also published its 
recommendations covering research and training as well as services for 
the aged (37). Centers for research on aging were established, and sev- 
eral child research institutes expanded their scope to include research on 
the later years. In some instances research on aging follows from longi- 
tudinal studies of development. 

Research on aging differs from that of early development for several 
reasons, among them that the daily life content of children and aging 
adults is so different. Conceivably adult adjustment, despite the differ- 
ence in content, might involve the same psychological mechanisms as in 
childhood, but this is by no means clear. Anderson (4) described a 
developmental model for aging which includes the variables pertinent 
to adjustment. He emphasized (a) changes with time in the nature of the 
tasks facing the individual; (b) the necessity for the individual to or- 
ganize a massive amount of experience of a lifetime; and (c) changes 
in the organism, particularly in speed and timing, which mediate the 
environmental task and the experience and habits of the individual. 

ea 
State of Information 


The large number of conferences on aging held in recent years may 
suggest that there has been a rapid increase in the number of published 
research articles. In reality research increased slowly and in comparison 
with published research on child development, the literature on aging 
is small (135). A review of the trends in research on aging in all dis- 
ciplines was made by Shock (137). A useful summary of the literature 
is available in the volume, Psychological Aspects of Aging (6), which 
contains prepared papers and the proceedings of a research conference 
on aging. The conference divided the material into five areas, all of 
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which are pertinent here: (a) personal and social adjustment; (b) 
the assessment of aging; (c) perceptive and intellectual abilities; (d) 
learning, motivation, and education; and (e) functional efficiency, skills, 
and employment. 

Two new journals were initiated, Vita Humana (1958), and Geron- 
tologia (1957), which contain research and theoretical articles on aging. 
A survey of gerontology in Europe was published as a supplement of the 
Journal of Gerontology in April 1958. Pertinent here are the review by 
Welford (158) entitled “Psychological and Social Gerontology in Europe” 
and the one by van Zonneveld (148) entitled “Public Health and the 
Aged in Europe.” Both of these reviews point to a considerable interest 
in Europe in acquiring basic information about the characteristics of 
aging in order to develop effective service programs for older persons. 
Trends in housing and place of residence affect the relationships between 
the generations as does the trend toward urbanization (38). These in- 
fluences were likewise noted for Japan. Osaka University published (in 
Japanese) a volume devoted to aging which also reviewed the Western 
literature and trends (119). 


One can perceive a trend toward viewing psychological adjustment 
in the context of the whole life span rather than in a narrow age group. 
Consequences of early childhood experiences and educational practices 
will increasingly be examined for their significance not only to the early 
years but also to the adjustment of the mature and aging adult. Pressey 
and Kuhlen (126) took a broad developmental approach in their book, 
Psychological Development Through the Life Span. In a more biological 
frame of reference Zubek and Solberg (161) reviewed psychological 
development over the life span in their volume, Human Development. 

Books on aging were published over a wide range of specialized sub- 
ject matter, e.g., demography (133), sociology (47), mental illness (144, 
160), leisure time and retirement (45), and also varied in their audi- 
ence. Some works were addressed to older persons themselves; others, 
to professional workers who, like physicians (2), act in behalf of the 
individual; still others were written with a concern for society as a 
whole. An example of the latter is the work, Human Variables in Motor 
Vehicle Accidents (106), in which age is discussed. Factors, such as age, 
health, and attitudes of the automobile driver, are important in _per- 
formance, but the point of regard may be either the well-being of the 
individual driver or his influence on other motorists. Similar issues are 
involved in licensing air-line pilots where the factor of age must be con- 


sidered (103, 139, 147). 


Most of the special areas of aging, e.g., retirement planning, occupa- 
tional shifts, mental illness, and use of leisure time, stress the educative 
process. Yet there is a deficiency of studies on the educative process and 
learning in elderly persons (34, 43, 99, 100, 125, 155). What is needed 
is a work on the educative process in the elderly which emphasizes gen- 
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eral behavioral principles. Discussion of methods of research stressed the 
need for longitudinal studies of the same individuals (10, 69, 71, 101, 
120). There were several reviews of research on aging with a dominant 
concern for social variables although there were signs of an organismic 
approach (5, 7, 44, 57, 62, 70, 100, 104, 114, 128). Since few investi- 
gators have been trained in both the “inner” and “outer” aspects of the 
organism, it is not surprising that we have a hiatus in the study of aging. 


Adjustment to What with What 


Older persons are clearly in dynamic adjustment whether viewed from 
biological, psychological, or sociological viewpoints. The research con- 
ference on the psychological aspects of aging pointed up the difficulty 
of defining successful aging or successful adjustment in the later years 
(58, 59, 61, 89, 122, 158). It is clear, however, that regardless of what 
one considers to be the elements of successful adjustment, the later years 
are very active in the sense that they require much adaptation by the 
individual (143). Even if one were to assume an unchanged organism 
with increased age, important changes outside the individual’s control 
must be negotiated; a few of the outer circumstances which make aging 
intensely active are (a) retirement, (b) children leaving home upon 
maturity, (c) grandparenthood, (d) death of spouse and life-time 
friends, (e) change in income and adjustment of standard of living, (f) 
disappearance of customs of ethnic group for foreign born, (g) occupa- 
tional antiquation, and (h) increased social isolation (90). A picture 
of the complicated changes in human relationships is presented in Town- 
send’s The Family Life of Old People (145). Of particular interest are 
the examples of diaries contained in an appendix to the book. These 
diaries illustrate the wide range of daily life adjustments required of 
older persons. 


The above social circumstances require adaptations from an organism 
which is itself changing (4). Also, some of the characteristics of the 
aging organism itself require self-adjustment. In the latter group would 
be placed cosmetic alterations (115), diseases affecting mobility (150), 
sexual adequacy (81), and changes in energy level and speed of response 
(14). The process of becoming aware both of bodily and of environ- 
mental changes involves perceptual and intellectual functions which may 
be simultaneously and to some extent independently changing with age. 
Thus, the individual is changing as the viewer of himself and as the 
viewed. The research conference on aging contributed significantly to 
the separation, for heuristic purposes, of the inner (personal) and outer 
(social) aspects of adjustment and the capacities of the adjusting or- 
ganism. The relative importance of these categories of variables in pre- 
dicting behavior is unsettled and remains a matter of opinion in the 
absence of pertinent data. 
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Mental and Physical Health 


Sociological research on aging tended to include health as a variable, 
and medical research to an increasing extent included data more char- 
acteristic of the social sciences (8, 27, 48, 73, 75, 140). 

This was particularly true in problems of retirement where there was 
the possibility of ill health leading to retirement or of retirement leading 
to ill health although data suggested the latter relation to be less com- 
mon than the former (8, 65, 108, 109, 134). The precise circumstance 
which terminates the life span is always to some extent accidental, and, 
thus, unrelated to many aspects of behavior up to that moment. Illness 
affects selected members of society and not everyone a little bit. On the 
other hand, health is often considered not the absence of disease but a 
continuous variable which everyone has to some degree. Difficulty in 
relating health and behavioral variables is due in part to the inability to 
achieve an operational definition of health. The World Health Organiza- 
tion advanced the following composite definition: “Health is a state of 
complete physical, mental, and social well-being and not merely the ab- 
sence of disease or infirmity” (160). This definition has useful conno- 
tations, but few investigators are able at present to incorporate the con- 
cept of “complete physical, mental, and social well-being” into a research 
design which measures degrees of health in the individual. This gap be- 
tween the behavioral and health sciences will no doubt narrow in the 
near future as results are obtained from newer health surveys, and as a 
mode of discourse is developed to describe the position of an organism 
between birth and death in more specific terms than “biological age.” 
There is ambiguity in translating findings on physical examinations into 
implications for day-to-day adjustments. Thus, attitudes toward health 
(146) vary somewhat independently of health defined via examination, 
and there is some evidence that activity of older persons affects atti- 
tudes toward health (73, 90). For many persons the cause of death may 
be limited in its influence on behavior to a relatively brief period in the 
life span. In the large majority of persons over the age of 65, adjustment 
is probably more determined by factors, such as education, abilities, and 
attitudes (1, 48, 121, 124), than by erosion of health. 

A major study of 500 noninstitutionalized persons over age 60 was re- 
ported by Kutner and others (90). Four topics were considered: (a) 
personal adjustment, (b) health, (c) use of community health services, 
and (d) attitudes toward health and social centers. All subjects were 
given a one to one-and-a-half hour interview covering a prescribed se- 
quence of questions. The study was planned as “action research” to pro- 
vide a basis for developing a service program for older persons. Most 
of the items showed significant variations with socioeconomic status, in- 
cluding such factors as social isolation and worry about health. The ac- 
tive and employed group showed the highest percent of respondents in 
the high-morale category. Recreational activity was clearly related to 
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high personal “morale” but whether activity is the dependent or inde- 
pendent variable was not clear. Good adjustment may lead to greater 
activity just as greater activity may facilitate personal adjustment. 
Most older persons are capable of living outside institutions. In 1950, 
almost 7 in 10 persons 65 years of age and over maintained households 
of their own, living with a spouse or other relative (144). Of all persons 
over age 65, only about 3 percent were living in institutions (144: Table 
4, p. 64). Adjustment to institutionalization (50, 96, 132, 138, 140, 152) 
is a deep and pervasive process for the individual and for the family; 
yet it is obvious from the above figures that most families will not be 
faced with such an adjustment. Similarly the distress of hospitalization 
for mental illness, which is age-related, is limited to a small portion of 
the population. Although there was an increasing trend toward mental 
illness over age 65 (111), only about 1 percent of the population over age 
65 was in mental institutions (111: Table 6, p. 66). Collectively mental 
patients represent large problems for society, and they are great personal 
tragedies; yet most individuals need not expect to be hospitalized for 
mental illness nor institutionalized for other reasons after age 65. Environ- 
mental and social conditions are related to mental illness in later life 
although precisely how they are related is not clear. Marital status shows 
significant differences in prevalence of mental illness, being relatively low 
for married individuals and high for single and divorced. First admissions 
to mental hospitals of persons over age 60 also vary with amount of 
education, economic status, and urban-rural origins (111: 21-23). It is 
then expected that as disease is increasingly eliminated from the popu- 
lation and as the economic position of older persons is improved, factors, 
such as education and psychological traits, will be dominant concerns. 
Health and economic security are coming to be regarded as important 
prerequisites for adequate adjustment but are not the sufficient conditions. 


Adjustment and Employment 


Employment is a focus for many issues involving the aging individual: 
training or retraining (84), types of occupations (12, 23, 31, 33, 94), 
adaptation to retirement (107), health (8) and absenteeism (74), per- 
sonality and attitudes (25, 113), and skills (83, 102, 110, 116, 136). 
While many of the aspects are outside the purview of this review, most 
aspects do involve the processes of education and adaptation. In current 
research there is little evidence of the influence of adult education, and 
some systematic studies of the optimum circumstances of learning in the 
older adult would appear useful to a variety of professions. 


Learning 
Few studies of learning in the older adults have been published. Kor- 


chin and Basowitz (86) repeated the Ruch type experiment on the role 
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of interference as a differential age factor in learning. They did not find, 
contrary to Ruch, that interfering materials are more intrusive for old 
than for young subjects. Gladis and Braun (55) used verbal materials 
in an attempt to study retroactive inhibition. Their results suggest an 
age difference in initial learning with small age differences in transfer. 
These studies place considerable doubt upon the validity of the gener- 
alization that past learning has a greater effect upon present learning 
in old subjects. Studies are needed for comparison of different types of 
learning materials since motor learning may show different results when 
comparing age groups than would verbal or symbolic materials. This area 
of work is particularly significant, for problems of adjustment wherein 
the ability of the individual to depart from past modes of behavior is 
important. 


Kay (79, 80) has shown that there can be age differences in the per- 
formance of a learning task dependent upon spatial relations. There is 
reason to suspect a perceptual age factor in many learning situations 
which can influence the acquisition of the skill (157). Separation of con- 
tiguous information appears more difficult with age (32). 

Verzar-McDougall (149) compared young and old rats in maze learn- 
ing and retention and found age differences. A possible age difference in 
hunger drive makes further work necessary before it may be concluded 
that there were age differences in acquisition per se. 


Mental Abilities 


Recent work substantiated the fact that verbal abilities tend to re- 
main stable with age (11, 46, 72, 118, 153, 154). The significance of 
this fact for adjustment has not been directly studied although it sug- 
‘gests that older persons will, on the average, be more comfortable in 
dealing with verbal than with nonverbal relationships. Changes in per- 
ceptual abilities with age may impart to the older person a more con- 
crete or literal approach to test materials (39, 64, 112, 142). 

The differential changes in mental abilities with age (3, 77, 78, 141) 
may be related to reported shifts with age in scientific and creative out- 
put (21, 22, 42, 44, 93, 120). Dennis (41) raised a criticism of an anal- 
ysis of creative output, which was rejoined by Lehman (95). Issues in- 
volved the age of top quality output, the relation of creative production 
rate and age, and the variation of these in different scientific or creative 
fields of work. It seems reasonable to accept the fact that at present in 
our society creative output is related to age although the reasons for this 
are unsettled. 

Reitan (127) applied tests of brain damage to aging subjects and ob- 
tained significant correlations with age. Education does influence deteri- 
oration indexes (66), thus qualifying a direct interpretation of test 
differences between generations. Memory shows significant changes with 
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age (85, 106), but further work is needed to distinguish the rapidity 
of decay from the strength of the original percepts. 


Some of the age differences in mental test performance appear related 
to phenomena of set (60). In general, however, the cognitive tests have 
been unaccompanied by personality tests (24, 91, 92, 98, 117) which 


would help to separate transient and more permanent influences on per- 
formance. 


Perception 


Research continued to show that older persons have a greater fre- 
quency of sensory limitations (13, 19, 105, 129). Previous data showed 
color vision to be the most resistant to decline; but Gilbert (52), using 
a celor matching test, showed a steady decline after the twenties. One 
of the issues appears to be the possible covariant of visual acuity under 
some test conditions although there is a tendency for the lens to yellow, 
thus acting as a filter. Coppinger (36) studied visual flicker fusion, 
known to change with age, and found that increasing brightness did not 
minimize the age difference but actually increased it. 

The gradual reduction in high-tone hearing with age is amply veri- 
fied. Also the perception of speech in later life seems to depend upon 
factors in addition to pure-tone sensitivity. Schuknecht (130) related 
the loss of hearing sensitivity to two types of anatomic changes. 

Korchin and Basowitz (87) studied complex visual perception by 
means of a graduated series of 13 line drawings ranging from a clear 
cat to a clear dog. Intermediate drawings were most ambiguous. Older 
subjects (65-85 years of age) were significantly slower than the young 
(22-33 years of age) in identifying each drawing as a dog or a cat. Results 
indicate that the principal characteristic of the older subjects was a slow- 
ness of response. Little evidence exists for an “intolerance of ambiguity” 
factor as a major explanation of the age difference in performance. 


Basowitz and Korchin (9) also studied perceptual closure, using frag- 
mented drawings which the subjects had to identify. The older subjects 
(78 years of age) made fewer correct identifications than the young 
(27 years of age). Im a related study the same investigators used a 
concealed figure test to measure “resistance to closure.” In this study the 
young subjects completed more items correctly than the old. Wallace 
(151) also studied visual perception, using area of exposure as an ex- 
perimental variable. The subjects were required to identify geometric 
figures, silhouettes of simple figures, and meaningful silhouettes both 
simple and complex. Both increasing complexity and decreasing exposure 
appear to affect perception of older subjects more than young. 

Experiments of Birren and Botwinick (16) point both to a perceptual 
speed factor in the judgment of line differences and to a residual age 
difference in speed, the natures of which were uncertain though localized 
in the central nervous system. The evidence from these and other studies 
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(15, 17, 18) supports the conclusion that the major age change in speed 
lies in the central nervous system rather than in the periphery. Crossman 
and Szafran (40) considered the possibility of the “signal to noise ratio” 
changing in the older nervous system. Such a change would presumably 
affect both speed of response and accuracy. Existing data are so limited 
as to prohibit either affirming or negating such a notion. 

The perception of elapsed time has been shown to vary with age (49) 
and with activity and institutionalization (50). These results are im- 
portant for personality studies in that the individual’s perception of 
time will influence his activity level as well as activity influencing time 
awareness. 


Emotionality 


A considerable body of literature is being gathered in clinic popula- 
tions wherein age changes in emotional states may play a role in so- 
matic or mental disorders (35, 54, 63, 88, 123, 131). Many useful sug- 
gestions have been made for dealing with behavior problems of older 
persons (20, 26, 28, 30, 51, 53, 56, 81, 82, 97, 159), yet few data are 
available with which to characterize the nature of the older organism 
in terms of energy arousal and activity patterns. Busse and his co-work- 
ers (27, 29), however, attempted to study noninstitutionalized popula- 
tions as controls for their clinic groups. Older persons appear to be 
prone to depressive episodes, but the nature of the depression appears 
to be different from that in the young in that the depressions tend to be 
related to specific situations as compared with self-directed hostility (29, 
68). Planned creative activity is regarded as a useful defense against de- 
pression but not wholly successful since individuals with good sound 
adjustment suffer depressive episodes. Social isolation, socioeconomic 
status, cultural differences, and activity patterns show interactions with 
psychophysiological or emotional disturbances. Their precise role and 
possible interaction with constitutional factors are arousing more in- 
terest. Kallmann (76) and Jarvik and others (67) stressed the genetic 
pacemaker of aging and psychopathology of later life. They collected 
data on identical twins over the age of 65 which show strong twin re- 
semblances in later life. Constitutional differences may clearly not be 
dismissed in aging, but the assessment of constitutional endowment in a 
given individual remains a problem for survey studies. 


Theory 


Attempts to link the biological changes with the experiential back- 
ground of the individual remain tenuous. Birren (14) began with the 
assumption that the old nervous system was less excitable as manifested 
by the slow responses. All processes, both facilitative and inhibitory, 
would thus be slowed. For some behavior inhibitory control was re- 
garded as the dominant factor, i.e., whether the organism can withhold 
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a response. Birren’s considerations led up to but did not include the in- 
teraction of age changes in excitability and inhibitory control with age 
changes in association or habit strengths. Crossman and Szafran (40) 
considered the organism from the viewpoint of information theory. Here 
the conceptualization leads to measurements of information handling ca- 
pacity. This frame of reference is intermediate between Birren’s psycho- 
biological reduction and a pure association theory of aging of behavior. 
The latter has not as yet been developed explicitly. The conceptualiza- 
tions of Birren (14), Crossman and Szafran (40), and Welford (157) 
require empirical development before we can judge their usefulness. 
Existing personality theories are limited since they provide, for the most 
part, little opportunity for introducing a time-correlated mediating bio- 
logical factor to which individual differences must be related. Some ef- 
fort has been made to link the biological and psychological aspects of 
aging under the rubric of “stress.” However, the word stress tends to 
be used as equivalent to the term adjustment; i.e., any situation to which 
an adjustment is required imposes a stress. Thus, retirement is a stress, 
family adjustments are a stress, and the pace of modern living is a stress. 
It is difficult to see as yet whether the use of the concept of stress has 
led to any clarity or separation of issues. 


Conclusions 


The high frequency of major personal adjustments required by changes 
in the environment in health and in interpersonal relations makes old 
age a very dynamic period. Adjustment in the later years is accom- 
plished by an organism which, over a life span, has acquired an impos- 
ing mass of experience which must be integrated. Also, indigenous 
changes occur in the organism, e.g., in perception, in speed, and in tim- 
ing, which influence the interaction of the experience of the individual 
with the environmental tasks. These interactions are just beginning to 
be studied in research settings. 

Evidence suggests that the resolution of inner and outer forces in an 
acceptable pattern or adjustment will be made more efficiently and with 
less stress as the educational level of the population continues to rise. In- 
stitutionalization for all causes, including mental illness, is highest for 
those with limited education and low economic status, and who are unmar- 
ried. Because of the trend toward improved health in the early years, 
extended social security, and an increase in the educational level, the ad- 
justment of the older population may continually improve in successive 
generations. However, the trend toward smaller houses and urbanization 
may limit the opportunities of older persons for acceptable adjustment. 
At present, the proportion of persons over age 65 who are institutional- 
ized is about 3 percent. There is a deficit of research on the great major- 
ity of the older population who are living in their own households. 
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Studies of normal modes of adjustment and of “successful aging” will 
help to provide basic principles with which to guide service programs 
to meet better the needs of older persons and to develop a sense of pur- 
pose and useful participation. Given certain prerequisites of health and 
living arrangements, individuals do not obviously change and become 
“old” in their mode of adjustment at a particular age. 

Research is progressing rapidly on the specific prerequisites for satis- 
fying life patterns in the later years; e.g., disease, housing, and economics. 
Slower to emerge is a developmental psychology of the later years based 
upon research in the behavioral sciences. The lack of pertinent research 
in many aspects of “normal aging” likely reflects a conceptual limitation 
of most behavior theories, such as those of learning, perception, and 
personality, which have never considered age as a variable. 
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